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ecruiting College Geachers 


RALEIGH W. HOLMSTEDT, President 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


For several years college and uni- 
versity administrators have been con- 
cerned with the many problems in- 
volved in meeting the “rising tide ol 
college students.” Mlany studies of 
college age population and college 
and university enrollments have been 
made on state and national bases. 
While estimates vary as to future 
college enrollments depending on the 
assumptions used, the enrollments lor 
1970 are estimated at 5,500,000 to 
6,000,000 students. The opening fall 
enrollment in institutions of higher 
education, as reported by the Office 
of Education, LU. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Wellare, was 
3.258, 350.’ From these data it is rea- 
sonable to assume that college enroll- 
ments will increase at least 2,000,000 
students and probably more than 
2,500,000 students in the 
1960 to 1970. 


decade, 


In the studies and plans that have 
been made of state and local insti- 
tutional needs, primary attention has 
been given to the expansion of physi- 
cal facilities that will be necessary to 
accommodate the increased enroll- 
ments and to the funds which will 
be needed to finance the expanded 
program. The problem of staffing the 
college and university faculties has 
been recognized, but the plans lor 
meeling this basic need have been 
much less definite than has been the 
case with physical facilities. ven 
assuming a considerable increase in 
faculty-student ratios which now av- 
erage approximately one to twelve, 
the number of college and university 
teachers which will be needed for 


additional enrollments will exceed 


1 U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare: Opening Enrollment (Fall) in High- 
er Education, 1958. Circular 544, November, 
1958. 
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150,000 in the next decade. To this 
ligure must be added replacements 
for those who will retire, die, or leave 
the prolession in the period. It would 
appear, therefore, that a minimum ol 
20,000 new college teachers per year 
must be found if the colleges and 
he adequately 


universities are to 


stalled. 


How to secure a sufficient supply 
ol qualified teachers is the most criti- 
cal problem which college and uni- 
will have to 


versity administrators 


face in the next decade. Already 
there are serious shortages in many 
lields of college teaching. In few, il 
any, fields is the current supply ol 
lally prepared college teachers equal 
to the demand. As a result, college 
and university administrators have 
been forced to lower their standards 
and accept partially trained teachers 
in order to stalf the classes. There is 
every indication that this condition 
will continue to grow worse in the 


years ahead. 


In 1957-1958 approximately nine 


thousand — doctor's degrees were 
awarded in the United States. O: this 
number probably not more than three 
thousand entered college teaching as 
new teachers. Of those who entered 


1950-1957 


than one-fourth held the doctor's de- 


college teaching in less 
gree and nearly sixty per cent held 


only a masters degree or less.* 


If even the present low standard 
ol academic preparation olf college 
teachers is maintained, the production 
of doctor's degrees for college teach- 
ing will have to be more than doub- 


led during the next decade. This will 


- National Education Association. Research 
Division: Teacher Supply and Demand in Col- 
leges and Universities, 1957: Washington, 
D. C. 


require intensive recruiting in which 
all institutions of higher education 


will have to participate. 


In the past, recruiting of college 
teachers was lelt largely to the grad- 
uate schools of large universities. 
While the graduate schools have 
greatly increased their efforts to in- 
crease their enrollments, so far the 
increase in enrollments has not been 
sufficient to anywhere near meet the 
demand. It is quite apparent that il 
the supply ol college teachers is to 
be substantially increased, all insti- 
tutions will have to actively partici- 


pate in recruitment. 


To be successful, recruitment must 
be done at the undergraduate level. 
To wait until a student has been 
eraduated and then leave to more 
or less casual choice as to whether 
or not he will continue in graduate 
study simply will not produce the 
number of college teachers needed. 
ihe sraduate schools are limited in 
their direct contacts with undergradu- 
ate students to those enrolled in their 
own institutions. Their contacts with 
students in other colleges are indirect 
and not very ellective. | 'sually the el- 
lorts ol the vraduate schools are lirm- 
ited to mailed announcements of as- 
sistantships, scholarships, etc. to the 
undergraduate colleges and then mak- 
ing their selections from those 
students who voluntarily seek admis- 
sion. In_ the undergraduate schools 
the opportunities for graduate stucly 
are usually presented to students in 
a casual and perfunctory manner with 
little or no elfort made to interest the 
individual student in preparing to be 
a college teacher. The result is that 
many able students who would make 
successtul college teachers have never 
had the opporiunity to seriously con- 


sider the opportunities in the proles- 


sion. 
ellective recruiting program 
should identily potential college 


teachers early in the undergraduate 
period. To delay this until the student 
is a senior and about to graduate will 
lail to interest many students who 


have made their choice of future oc- 
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cupation in their freshman or sopho- 
more years and are about to complete 
their preparation for it. But even at 
the point ol graduation, many more 
students than now enter graduate 
schools could be interested in  pre- 
paring to teach in college if the col- 
ge faculties and administrative ol- 
licers would make the necessary ef- 
fort. 


The teachers colleges and state col- 
leges which were formerly teachers 
colleges are in a partic ularly favorable 
position to recruit college teachers. 
The majority of their students are 
committed to teaching as their future 
Since the 


these colleges are aimed primarily 


profession. programs ol 
at the preparation of elementary and 
secondary school teachers, relatively 
lew students consider the opportuni- 
ties of college leaching: and the insti- 
tutions themselves do not consider 
preparation lor college teaching as 
one of their educational responsibili- 
ties. This presumably is to be left 


to the university graduate schools. 


The majority ol these institutions 
have graduate programs al the mas- 
ters degree level or are in the process 
of developing such programs. While 
these graduate programs have been 
developed primarily lor public school 
il the 


quate lor this purpose, they will be 


teachers, programs are ade- 
quite adequate lor the first year of 
graduate study leading to the doc- 
tors degree in many of the academic 
fields. With relatively little effort 
many students who are already pre- 
paring lor teaching as their future 
career could be persuaded to con- 
tinue in graduate work and_ prepare 


to be college teachers. 


On the other hand if these students 
upon graduation enter public school 
teaching, relatively few will make the 
shilt to college teaching. This is espe- 
cially true if they remain in public 
echool teaching long enough to be- 
come established in a school system. 
When they have reached this point, 
they do not think they can alford to 


give up their positions and incur the 
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expense ol completing the work for 
a doctor's degree as preparation for 
college teaching when their beginning 
salary as a college teacher will be 
no more, if as much, than what they 
are already receiving as high school 
teachers. Il they continue their grad- 
uate studies on a part-time basis as 
many do and perhaps leave the last 
year for full-time residence study to 
meet graduate requirements, the time 
of completion in so long delayed that 
many years ol service in college 
leaching are lost even il they suc- 


ceed in meeting the requirements. 


The teachers colleges and state col- 
leges are not only in a favorable po- 
sition to recruit college teachers, but 
they can also induct their students 
into the profession more effectively 
than is done in many graduate 
schools. In the first place the students 
will have had some professional! pre- 
paration for teaching and will have 
gained some insight into the educa- 
tional process as part ol their under- 
graduate work. Nlany universities rely 
on graduate students for a large part 
ol teaching especially at the freshman 
level. This can be done just as well 
in the teacher education institutions. 
In fact, the opportunity to participate 
in college teaching can be given be- 
lore the student receives his bache- 
lor's degree. There are many types ol 
work in laboratories, classrooms, and 
that 


can do quite satislactorily and in the 


libraries able undergraduates 
process gain valuable experience in 


preparation lor college teaching. 


In colleges which have master's 
degree programs, a number of able 
students who have the potentiality 
of becoming successful college teach- 
ers can be selected from every class 
and given assistantships or teaching 
fellowships which will enable them 
lo continue in graduate study and at 
the same time gain experience in col- 
lege teaching. Alter completing the 
master s degree, these students can 
enter a university graduate school to 
complete their graduate work. In the 


process olf preparing to be college 


teachers these students have given 
valuable and needed service to the 


college and university. 


The principal deterrent to prepara- 
tion for college teaching is economic. 
The necessary graduate study is long 
and expensive. The able young col- 
lege graduate has many occupational 
opportunities available to him. If he 
has prepared for teaching, the public 
schools clamor for his services. The 
opportunities to enter business or in- 
dustry are many even though his 
college work has been entirely in 
academic fields. He is either married 
or soon will be and wishes to estab- 
lish a home. He desires to become 
linancially independent as soon as 
possible. Most students are not will- 
ing to lorego these things and live 
on a poverty level for an extended 
period ol graduate study. The sacri- 
lice is too great for the potential 


economic rewards. 


The colleges and graduate schools 
must make it economically possible 
for the student to continue in gradu- 
ate work. The typical stipend lor 
sraduate assistantships is hardly suf- 
licient for this and will not attract 
students back to graduate study once 
they have become established either 
in public school teaching or some 
other occupation. While there has 
heen a great increase in scholarships 
lor graduate study made available by 
universities, foundations, and recent- 
ly by the Federal Government, the 
amounts are not sullicient to secure 
the numbers olf graduate students 


needed. 


At Indiana State Teachers College 
the position ol teaching fellow has 
been established as part of the pro- 
gram for recruiting college teachers. 
These positions pay $2400 to $3000 
lor the academic year and require 
half-time college teaching. Nlembers 
of the graduating class selected for 
these positions are students with high 
academic achievement and who have 
outstanding personal qualifications 
lor teaching. It is expected that the 


student will complete the master's 
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degree in two years or in one year and 
two summer sessions and then will 
he ready to enter a university gradu- 
ate school. In two or three additional 
years they can complete their gradu- 
ate program and accept full-time posi- 
lions as experienced college teachers. 
In addition, a number of graduate 
assistantships paying $1500 for the 
academic year are made available. 


The majority of these students plan 


‘“Educationalists” are a bunch 
of fools. They have no culture. 
But they are dangerous fools, 
for they are carrying on a great 
plot to ruin our schools. They are 


nothing but Communists. 


The above paragraph leaves much 
to be desired. Its style is poor, it is 
logically unsound, and it makes bold 
assertions without bothering to estab- 
lish proof. Nevertheless, if the para- 
graph were expanded to a full-length 
article, the author would have little 
trouble finding a magazine which 
would publish it; and he would gain 
the applause of a large audience. 
“Anti-educationists” articles have be- 
come as prevalent as “crime does not 
pay essays in the 1930's or “‘anti- 
Supreme-Court” editorials in South- 
ern newspapers The educationists 
(How I hate that word! May Il use 
pedagogists 7) ~The pedagogists find 
themselves cast in the unhappy role 
cl villains or—what is worse—scape- 
goats. They are accused of all man- 
ner of evil deeds, dishonest practices, 
deliberate misrepresentations. 
Anything that can be found to be 
wrong with the schools is laid at the 
door of the professional educator. 


last winter at the time of the school 
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lo enter college teaching. Another 
part of the program is to appoint able 
young public school teachers with 
masters degrees to the faculty with 
the expectation that they will con- 
tinue their graduate study for the doc- 


lors degree. 


As this program develops. it is 
expected to recruit from the gradu- 
ating classes of the college and from 


public school teachers who complete 


Advice for Adverearies 


TOM C. VENABLE, Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


bus tragedy al Prestonsburg, Ken- 
tucky, a macabre joke made _ the 
rounds of the campuses. It was to the 
effect that the liberal arts faculty was 
meeting to see how they could “put 
the blame” for the incident on the 
College of Education. All around us 
these mutterings against the peda- 
gogists and their trade are popping 
up like unneeded commas in fresh- 


men themes. 


Why? What has happened to 
make taking pot-shots at pedagogy 
the the 


biows? In all the furor of the “great 


favorite sport of middle 
debate” about education that rings in 
our ears—with all its accusations and 
counter accusations—we are likely lo 
le so intent on proving our point that 
we neglect to search out the reason as 
lo why the debate exists in the first 
place. Amid all this hub-bub, amid 
all our attacks and defenses, one sim- 
ple fact remains which cannot be 
glossed over or buried by smooth gen- 
eralities. Debates do not come into 
being by accident, they are the re- 
sults of something's going wrong—ol 
a need for reform. And the fact is 
that all is not well in American edu- 
several areas in 


cation: there are 


which our schools are in trouble. 


the master's degree at Indiana State 
Teachers College a number olf col- 
lege teachers which will at least 
equal the number of additional fac- 
ulty members that the college will 
need in the years ahead. Unless all 
colleges and universities develop some 
similar program for recruiting college 
teachers, the prospects ol meeting the 
needs for the next decade are small 


indeed. 


Every person who has given seri- 
ous thought to the problems of edu- 
cation can make his own list of short- 
comings. My list would be headed by 
our failure to develop within students 
a love and respect for learning. Over 
the 


(‘ommission 


Educational 
the 


first objective of education the inquir- 


twenty years ago 


Policies listed as 
ing mind. “The educated man,” said 
the 


lor learning.” 


Commission, “has an appetite 
Although there have 
been wide acceptance restate- 
ment olf this purpose of education we 
appear to be growing farther from ra- 
ther than nearer to an achievement of 
this goal. At every level and in every 
area ol learning we are plagued by 
the fact that to the vast majority of 
our students education is a contest 
wherein the student tries to learn as 
little as possible while his teachers 
Iry to get him to learn as much as 


possible. 


Nly list would also include our fail- 
ure to challenge and thereby develop 
the talents of our superior students. 
On this subject thousands upon thou- 
sands of words have been written 
and will continue to be until educa- 
tors with courage and foresight de- 
velop plans and concrete, practical 
suggestions to replace the editorial 
comments about the need for such 


programs. 


And finally, my list would include 
an item questioning the validity of 
some of our ideas of self-discipline. 
The by John 


Dewey and his followers that the 


concept developed 
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learning situation should provide its 
own disciplinary controls has much 
to recommend it; but in extending the 
principle to the level where children 
lack the maturity to apply it, we have 
ollen paid the price of a total lack of 
lise ipline The student has thus learn- 
ed neither self-discipline nor the re- 
spect for authority which comes 
through a more traditional concept of 


instruction. 


On the bases of these criticisms 
that | have listed it might appear that 
am just another of the carping 
critics of our schools. Let me assure 
you that such is not the case. There 
is no doubt in my mind that there is 
lar more good than bad about our 
schools. Further, to say that our 
schools are not as good as they were 
in lormer years indicates not only re- 
gressive tendencies in thinking but al- 
so an ignorance of fact. But in spite 
ol praise we might heap upon today’ s 
schools, we cannot escape the funda- 
mental point that education should 
be a constantly improving element of 
our culture. As long as there are any 
weaknesses in our schools we should 
struggle to make them better. If we 
fail to recognize our weaknesses, we 
are guilty not only of self-deceit: we 
are guilty of not improving when bet- 


terment is possible. 


Our schools need improvement. 
With this statement no thinking per- 
sen can argue. present concern, 
however, is whether it is fair or just 
to blame the pedagogists lor our 
shortcomings. The question is not 
whether something is wrong; it is 
whether anyone or any group is to 


blame. 


lt is my belief that these things 
which are w rong with education are 
not the product of the activity or 
thinking of any particular group or 
lorce. They are rather the result of the 
thinking and activity of our society. 
The public schools—by virtue of be- 
ing public—reflect the values, under- 
standings, and aspirations of the pub- 
lic which they serve. When Adlai 
Stevenson said that we have the kind 
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of government in Washington we de- 
serve he was right. He could also 
have said we get the kind of educa- 


tion we want in our schools. 


The greatest cause for concern in 
American education is anti-intellec- 
tualism. This is not the result of any 
particular group's standards of values, 
it is the result of opinions held by 
great numbers of people in our so- 
ciety. The weaknesses of education 
which | have listed are outstanding. 
but what more could be expected in a 
society which itself is highly anti-in- 


tellectual 7 


It is difficult to instill in our young 
people today any great admiration for 
intellectualism when all around them 
they see evidences of a lack of faith in 
intellectual pursuits, They recognize 
that the used car salesman enjoys 
greater economic well-being and 
social status than the teacher: they 
see the teacher and scholar portray- 
ed in literature and on television as 
weird misfits. It doesn't take a na- 
tional survey to prove that the public 
neither respects nor trusts our men of 


learning. 


With all of this evidence it is not 
difficult to see that anti-intellectual- 
ism is a widespread characteristic of 
our people. And this characteristic is 
reflected in our schools because they 
are sensitive to the public's wants 
and needs. To pul all the blame at 
the door of the pedagogist is an un- 
necessarily restricted and over-simpli- 
lied view of a problem with compli- 
cated and far-reaching social implica- 


tions. 


But, again, something is wrong; 
and when all is not well, it is in the 
nature of man to try to find someone 
to blame. And again, our culture is 
characterized by religious concepts 
of good and evil, by dramatic con- 
cepts of protagonist and antagonist, 
and by fictional types of hero and 
villain. When things go wrong, we 
do not ask first what is wrong and 
how can we remedy it; we ask who 
is to blame and how can we punish 


him. My son commented alter having 


read a child's version of the Iliad that 
he could not tell “the good guys 
from the bad guys. And we are all 
the same way in much of our think- 
ing. We want life to be a simple alf- 
fair with good guys and bad guys. 
Thus, in the present controversy our 
lirst thoughts have been to find our 
villain. A scapecoat is needed and the 


pedagogist has proved a popular one. 


Now | happen to be one of the 
maligned creatures of which | speak. 
! am a prolessor of education and, 
hence, a villain in the drama I have 
described. Nly purpose in writing 
this article is to appeal to my attack- 
ers. Allow me a few words—not of 
delense but of advice—before you al- 
tempt to destroy me. Even if | were 
all you picture me—a foolish but 
dangerous anti-American—hear me 
out. | plead not for mercy but for jus- 


tice and fair play. 


Justice is the result of truth; and 
it is the truth | want to inject into 
the debate. | find misinformation, 
half-truths, and  over-emphasized 
ideas abound in the great debate. | 
would, therefore, like to introduce a 
low statements of fact into the argu- 
ment. They may be ignored; but if 
they are used by both sides, we will 
increase our area of communication 
and thereby be drawn toward solu- 
tions to our problems. So much false 
information has been spread in the 
present controversy that the statement 
of a lew truths would not seem inad- 
visable. Surely if my adversaries’ posi- 
tion is sound, it should not have to be 


strengthened by untruths. 


For my purposes here | will con- 
line myself to only two or three major 
points about which this half-under- 
standing of which | spoke is most pre- 
valent. Certainly one area which has 
had vast quantities of condemnation 
heaped upon it and has likewise suf- 
fered from) much misunderstanding 
and misinformation concerns the edu- 
cation of the teacher. May I direct 


your attention here? 


One of the most unknown or mis- 


understood facts about the education 
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of the teacher concerns the courses 
the prospective teacher takes in col- 
lege. It is often thought that in a 
teacher-training institution students 
take all or most of their work in 
methods courses. I have read many 
accusations of teachers’ having had 
‘how to teach mathematics’ courses 
without ever having had a mathe- 
matics course. | do not doubt that 
isolated instances of this kind can be 
found, but the fact is that almost all 
teachers go out with training in their 
subject matteor fields equivalent or 
Letter than that of the graduate of 
the liberal arts college—in number of 
ourses, at least. A high school teach- 
er who has graduated from a teach- 
er-training institution today will have 
about one-half his work in the aca- 
demic aspects of the subject he will 
each: about three-eighths of his 
-ourses will be in general education 
(subjects which are needed regard- 
less of whether he is to be teacher, 
“ngineer, or harpsichordist) ; and he 
will have only one-eighth of his work 
in professional education. We may 
argue about the advisability of this 
proportion: however, there is a great 
lifference in saying that students in 
eacher education programs take only 
methods courses and in saying that 
one-eighth of their work is in peda- 
gogy. Surely the truth cannot hurt a 
valid argument; so we can only as- 
sume that the people who spread the 
nisconception of “all these methods 


courses either do not know the facts 


or they do not have a valid argument 


f their side. 


But it is also stated or inferred that 
he academic preparation of the teach- 
cr is less valuable than that received 
by the liberal arts graduate. This too 
is worthy of some fact seeking and 


some logical examination. 


I fail to see on what basis we can 
conclude that the work of the teach- 
ers college is any less valuable than 
that of the liberal arts college in the 
academic areas. The teacher of aca- 
demic subjects in the teachers col- 
lege gets his education at the same 


nstitutions as do the professors in li- 
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beral arts schools. He stands as high 
in his class. Further, I have visited in 
several different types of institutions 
and I cannot see these great differ- 
ences in scholarship and teaching 
ebility which are often declared; and 
| don't believe anyone else could find 
them. And yet | find many critics 
who are willing to state that a course 
in Chaucer at Northeastern College 
of Liberal Arts is better than a course 
State 


in Chaucer at Northeastern 


Teachers College. 


The support for the conclusion of 
poor academic work at the teachers 
college runs something like this: “No 
self-respecting teacher of academic 
subjects would want to teach in a 
teachers college. Therefore, all aca- 
demic prolessors are continually try- 
ing to escape the teachers colleges 
and find jobs in universities or liberal 
arts colleges. The good academic 
teachers get these jobs; the poor ones 
stay on al the teachers colleges. The 
teachers colleges thereby become a 
collection point of all the dregs of the 
academic world. The mediocrity ol 
the teachers college program is thus 


self perpetuative. 


The fallacy ol this argument fies 
in its opening assumption. There are 
many self-respecting teachers who 
teach in the teacher training institu- 
tions. There may be a few who are 
attempting escape, but the vgrealer per- 
centage that | know look upon their 
role in the teachers college with price 
They dili- 


their own 


in their accomplishments. 
gently work to improve 
teaching and_ the programs ol their 
schools, and like men in every proles- 
sion they quietly, zealously police 
their own group. Their scholarship is 
equal to any ol their cohorts in other 
institutions and their willingness to 
serve lor the betterment of education 


is. if anything, superior. 


Another important fact about the 
education of the teacher concerns the 
courses in education which the pros 
pertive teachers take. Many critics of 
the teachers college lump all these 


COUTSEeES 


together and call them 


method. Actually the field of educa- 
lion embraces several disciplines. The 
usual high school teacher's prepara- 
tin in the department of education in- 
cludes two or three courses in psy- 
method 


chology. These are not 


courses but they are usually called 
education and taught within that de- 
partment. Also included in the pro- 
fessional requirement are the hours 
spent in practice teaching. Generally 
only one or two courses are actually 
concerned with methods of teaching. 
Again, as in the previous paragraph, 
we may argue the worthwhileness ol 
this program. But why practice the 


all of 


studies as method when they include 


deceit of referring to these 


many other subjects of study? 


Another _ bit of misinformation 
which concerns me is in regard to the 
leac the 


Courses. One would assume, it he he- 


people who pedagogy 
lieved many critics of professional 
education courses, that all people 
who teach the subjects are (1) clis- 
ciples of John Dewey, (2) supporters 
ol progressive education, and (3) ad- 
vocates of the doctrine that social ad 
justment is of greater value than in- 
tellectual development. This may sell 
articles to magazines hut it just isnt 
true. In the colleges where | have 
taught there has been as much differ 
educational 


ence ol opinion in 


thought within education depart 
ments as within the college faculty 


cis a whole. 


Academic opponents ‘of the “social 
adjustment school of thought would 
find good company in su lh men as |. 
|. Kandel and Clifford Hall, both of 
whom are pedagogists and both of 
whom have for years advocated a 
more intellectual view of education 


and its purposes. 


education departments 


Stalls ol 
are as varied in their views as are the 
people who compose any intellectual 
discussion. leetings of pedagogists 
are filled with debate and argument. 

jut in spite of all of this evidence, 
the critics try to lump all educational 


thought under one heading and dis 
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miss it with a wave of the hand. 
This lack of knowledge about peda- 
gogists and their beliefs often results 
in hazy thinking by the attackers. 
“The villain always has a mustache,’ 
is a satisfactory guide to action only 
as long as only villains wear mus- 


taches or until one villain shaves his. 


Finally. there is one other fact 
which to me seems to be overlooked 
hy even the most sincere and con- 
structive critics of pedagogy. The fact 
| refer to is that pedagogists, proles- 
sional educators, or (if you will) edu- 
tionists are human beings. | recog- 
nize that there is often a leeling of 
missionary zeal in the efforts of those 
who would carry the banner of anti- 
pedagogy into the fray, but the de- 
bate should be made according to dil- 
jerences in principle, not according to 
personality. | have read and heard 
things said of the pedagogist which | 
am certain would not be said of the 
most dire criminal of our society. 
Surely you may disagree with anoth- 
crs point of view without degrading 
him either as a person or a follower of 
a cause. Surely, human dignity has a 
place—even in this great debate. The 
opponents of prolessional education 
olten refer to themselves as the “in- 
tellectualists.” Such a title is often 
deserved, but one may also ask, “‘ls 
intellectual 


scapegoaling ever = an 


characteristic?” or personal at- 
tack and mud slinging an intellectual 
characteristic?” Referring to one's 
opponents as racketeers, fools, educa- 
tional saboteurs, or fellow travelers 
of Communism could hardly be typi- 
cal of an intellectual approach to de- 


hate. 


| disagree with many people about 
many things. but | find few whose 
opinions and beliefs | do not respect 
and none whom | do not respect as 
fellow human beings. Is it asking too 
much for you who are anti-pedagog- 
ists to treat us, your adversaries, with 
the dignity due us as fellow members 


of the human family? 


In the present controversy | am re- 


minded of the cartoon which attract- 
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ed national attention during the hey- 
day ol the late Senator MeCarthy. 
The drawing showed the Senator in 
a car running wildly down the street 
leaving a trail of victims that had 
been struck down by the car in its 
reckless course. The Senator was call- 
ing his explanation to a policeman, 
“Its all right? I'm chasing Commu- 


nists!” 


One of the most glaring inconsis- 
tencies in the present situation is that 
many people who were objecting to 
MeCarthy's tactics of guilt by asso- 
ciation, guilt by accusation, and guilt 
by suggestion a couple of years ago 
are now using those same tactics on 
the pedagogists. Thus we find out- 
standingly anti-intellectual methods 
employed by those who most fervent- 


ly claim the label of “intellectual.” 


Some months ago a prominent sci- 
entist spoke out against the high 
school’s prgram in his community. He 
maintained that courses in marriage 
and social adjustment were replacing 
the more valuable courses in mathe- 
matics and science. He further stated 
that courses in marriage were of little 
value and the learning that goes on 
in them could be better achieved by 
“learning by doing” after the nuptial 
vows. The scientist's point of view 
may have been well taken, but the 
facts he presented about his local 
school simply were not true. The 
course in marriage and family living 
did not replace other courses: it was 
a non-credit course which met once 
a week. If this same scientist had been 
guilty of such sloppy research in his 
own field, he would have been laugh- 
ed out of his professional association! 
But in this case it was all right—he 


was criticizing education. 


In a recent debate regarding stale 


certilication requirements anti- 
pedagogist made this remark about 
his opponents, “All of their argu- 
ments are automatically invalidated 
by the fact that they are prolessional 
educators. If this idea were to be 
applied in all debate, there could be 


any argument or discussion. What 


folly this is! And yet, no one outside 
of education criticised his stand. It 
was all right—he was attacking edu- 


cation. 


Recently | was in the company of 
several college professors representing 
various institutions. We were dis- 
cussing the effects of the Cold War 
on academic freedom. We spoke of 
loyalty oaths, censored books, and 
dismissals. | heard one of these teach- 
ers say, We had only one person alt 
our school dismissed because of sus- 
picion—but he was only a prolessor 
of education.” | assume his 
statement that he believed academic 
not extend to the 


freedom should 


pedagogist! 


When Dr. Chester 


was dismissed from his position al 


Travelstead 


the University of South Carolina for 
supporting the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on segregation the criers for aca- 
demic freedom were strangely quiet. 
But Dr. Travelstead was dean of the 
College of Education, so the attitude 
of many academicians seemed to be 


‘so what? 


Several years ago | wrote an article 
for the Journal of Education in which 
| stated that we in professional edu- 
cation should listen to our critics. | 
that 
learn from them and that we could 


field by adopting 


maintained we had much to 


strengthen our 


many olf their suggestions. 


I'm sorry | wrote the article. | was 
wrong for the most part. So much of 
the criticism of today is o1 the sort I 
have talked about in the preceding 
paragraphs that | doubt anything can 
come ol it. Many of the attackers do 
seek 


they seek only intellectual scalps to 


nol improvement of schools; 
add to their belts. From such careless 


and irresponsible attacks we can 


learn nothing. 


But to those of you who are sin- 
cere in wanting to help improve edu- 
cation in our country today, I say 
“Godspeed!” If you believe this can 
only be done by fighting the pedagog- 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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Qndiana State Geachers CoWlege Gheatre Activities Extend 
Themselves Qnto Gar Away Places 


Report on Tour of SEE HOW THEY RUN to Defense Bases in Far East by Sycamore Players 


TO: Overseas Touring Committee, AETA, and the USO 
FROM: Dr. Robert W. Masters, Professor of Speech and Director of Dramatics, Indiana State Teachers College 


Summary of Statistics on SEE HOW THEY RUN performances 


Total 
Number Place Attendance Aver. Total Laughs Aver. 
4 Japan 500 125 1487 387 
15 Korea 4764 317 plus 5310 354 
6 Okinawa 2940 420 2080 346 
3 Philippine Islands 704 234 plus 1108 369 plus 
3 Guam | 1189 396 plus 1128 376 
31 Overseas Performances 10,097 325 plus 11,113 358 


A Breakdown of the Above Figures 


Performance Number in Number of 


Number Place Date Audience Laughs 
JAPAN 
] Yamato Service Club Nov. 10, 1958 150 393 
2 Gen. Depot ASC Nov. 11, 1958 50 372 
3 Johnson Air Base Service Club Nov. 12, 1958 250 396 
4 Kishine Service Club Nov. 13, 1958 50 326 


Air Base, K 19 Service Club Nov. 29, 1958 100 373 


Osan Service Club Nov. 15, 1958 310 228 a 

6 Ist Corps Artillery Nov. 16, 1958 286 390 a 

7 Ist Cav. Div. C.C. No. 3 Theatre Nov. 17, 1958 450 344 4 

8 Ist Cav. Div. C.C. No. 2 Theatre Nov. 18, 1958 513 397 ay 

9 Ist Cav. Div. C.C. No. 1 Theatre Nov. 19, 1958 264 336 ae 

10 Ist Cav. Div. C.C. No. 4 Theatre Nev. 20, 1958 114 233 ss 
1] 7th Inf. Div. Camp Hovey Nov. 21, 1958 410 397 or, 
12 7th Inf. Div. Camp Casey ‘ov. 22, 1958 323 340 ve: 
13 7th Inf. Div. Camp Beaver Nov. 23, 1958 262 326 ef 
14 7th Inf. Div. Camp Kaiser Nov. 24, 1958 420 412 RS 
15 4th Missle Com. Camp Page, Quonset Theatre Nov. 25, 1958 253 381 ee 
16 Ascam Base Service Club 8th Army Nov. 26, 1958 340 356 ee 
17 SAC Seoul Area Com. Theatre 2 Nov. 27, 1958 540 408 " 
18 SAC Seoul Area Com. Service Club Nov. 28, 1958 185 389 3 


20 Camp Courtney Theatre Dec. 3, 1958 225 375 
21 Fort Buckner Theatre Dec. 4, 1958 140 281 
22 McTurans Theatre Dec. 5, 1958 250 319 
23 Keystone Theatre Dec. 6, 1958 350 435 
24 U.S.S. Midway Ist Hangar | Dec. 6, 1958 1700 33] 

Sukeran Theatre Dec. 7, 1958 275 339 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
26 Clark Air Base Silver Wing Service Club Dec. 8, 1958 215 444 is 
27 San Miguel Service Club Dec. 9, 1958 139 317 % 
28 Cube Point Theatre Dec. 10, 1958 350 347 $s. 


GUAM 


29 Naval Air Base Theatre Agana Bow! Dec. 13, 1958 689 344 oe 
30 Naval Hospital Theatre Dec. 14, 1958 150 309 foe: 
3] Anderson Air Base Meeken Theatre Dec. 15, 1958 350 475 


HOME Dec. 20, 1958 


(Continued on next page) 
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ext of Report on 
Sheatre Cour 


May 9th and 10th on the campus 
of Indiana State Teachers College 
Theta Alpha Phi held its national 
convention. Professor Edward Wright 
of Denison University attended and 
watched the students of Indiana State 


manage the convention and observed 


ant Louis F. Hood who gave him full 
instruction on how to fill out the 
many forms and on procedures for ob- 
taining passports and shots. Official 
announcement of the tour was made 
the next day at the luncheon held by 
the 
Tour in the Georgian Room of the 
Hotel Piccadilly by President Raleigh 
W . Holmstedt. | ‘pon returning to the 


(‘ontemporary Theatre Course 


campus, Dr. Holmstedt called a meet- 


Name Home Town 


Additional 
Duties 


Mrs. Dora |. Roach New Augusta 
Suzy Schatz 

Doris Jean Knapp 
Nancy Lewman 
Jan Benjamin 
Martin Henderson 
Don Johnson 

Bob Clark 

Jerry Melloy 
Wayne Largent 


Evansville 
Terre Haute 
Lafayette 
Casey, Illinois 
Terre Haute 
Lewis 
Evansville 
New Albany 


Unit Manager 

Terre Haute Ida 

Miss Skillon 

Penelope Toop 

Lionel Toop 

Clive Wilson 

Bishop Dudley 
Intruder 

Rev. Arthur Humphrey 
Sergeant 


Chaperone 
Makeup 
Props 
Costumes 
Stage 
Stage 
Costumes 
Sound 
Front Man 
Props 


their proliciency theatre techni- 
cians and performers. He noted also 


and carelully inspected a production 
book of See How Tuey Run which 


had been made by Ruth Ann Schuh, ~ 


Dr. Gladys 
Rohrig who had directed the play. 


student director for 


The book was awarded a national 
the AETA 
Overseas Touring Committee, Pro- 
fessor Wright told Dr. Mlasters of 


Indiana State he would be glad to 


prize. As Chairman olf 


nominate the Sycamore Players for 
a tour of the Far East to perform lor 
the USO before defense installations. 
that the 


players would like very much to do 


Masters assured him 


that. The group felt highly honored 
because only ten colleges and univer- 
sities were chosen. Immediately the 
correspondence was initiated and de- 
finite commitments were made by the 


college to the Department of Delense 


and USO. 


During the last week in August, 
1958, Dr. R. W. Masters called at 
the office of the director of USO 
shows in New York City, 


Jerome and 


met 


( ‘olonel Coray, Was 


thoroughly briefed by his able assist- 
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ing of the Dean of Instruction Rich- 
ard Thurslield and Dr. 


make plans. It was decided that ar- 


NMlasters to 


rangements would be made so that 
all students touring could register lor 
a full quarter s credit and thus lose 
no school time. They would be given 
deferred grades and allowed to do 
spec ial projects in order to make up 
for the time away trom the campus. 
It was also decided to ask the secre- 
lary ol the college board, Mrs. Dora 
Roach, to the 


as chaperone, director, and 


Ingram accompany 
troupe 
unit manager. She was very happy to 
accept. The nine members of the cast 
were contacted and the long task of 
lilling out forms began. The college 


physician administered shots to the 


students and Mrs. Roach was allow- 
ed to complete her immunization at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison in Indiana- 


polis. 


Immediately upon the opening of 
the fall quarter Dr. Gladys Rohrig, 
the director of the play, set up a sche- 
dule of fourteen rehearsals of various 
kinds to prepare the play for presen- 
tation suitable to any kind of facili- 
ties that might be encountered for 
performances. She also assigned spe- 
cific technical responsibilities to the 
cast since all phases of each presen- 
tation would be in their hands. 


All members of the cast helped to 
set the show, strike the show, and 
load the paraphernalia into whatever 


type of transportation was afforded. 


The men always helped the women 


with their luggage. 


On Thursday evening Colonel 
Jerome Coray, director of the USO 
Department, Justin M1. 
Morrill, USO campaign director, and 
DeHaven Woodcock of the Chicago 
regional L’SO office came to Terre 
Haute to talk to President Holmstedt, 
Dean Thursfield, Dr. Rohrig, Mrs. 
Roach, Dr. and Mrs. Masters, and 
the cast. Colonel Coray told them 
what to expect on the tour. After a 
questioning period, a picture using a 
large USO Hag as the background 


was taken of the entire group. 


President Holmstedt had the idea 
o! having a preview performance of 
the play in the Student Union Build- 
ing belore an invited audience of dis- 
tinguished citizens of the Wabash 
Valley who are interested in Indiana 
State. A tasteful invitation was print- 
ed worded in the following way: 


President Raleigh W. Holmstedt invites you and your family 
to be guests of Indiana State Teachers College at a special 
preview performance of the Sycamore Players production of 
SEE HOW THEY RUN 


which will tour the Far East sponsored by the U. S. 0. 
The Defense Department and American Educational 
Theatre Association. 

Wednesday evening, October 29, 1958 7 o'clock C.S.T. 
Student Union Auditorium 


Reception following in Student Union Ballroom 
Please present this invitation for reserved seats 
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All faculty and students were in- 
vited also. On the evening of Octo- 
ber 29 before an audience of approxi- 
mately 1500 people the play was per- 
formed and immediately afterward a 
reception sponsored by the college 
and the USO was held in the Union 
Building ballroom. Over 500 people 
passed along the reception line made 
up of the following people in this 
order: President Holmstedt, Dr. Mas- 
ters, Myr. Elmer R. Krueger, state 
(ISO chairman, Mrs. Dora Roach, 
and Dr. Gladys Rohrig, 
Miss Patricia Harris, assistant region- 
al director of the USO, and De- 
Haven Woodcock, regional director 


of the USO. Members of the Pama- 
rista and Blue Key honorary groups 


the cast, 


served as ushers. 


Bright and early (5:00 a.m.) Mon- 
day, November 4, members of the ad- 
Rohrig, interested 
faculty members, families, and Dr. 
and Mrs. Masters gathered at Hul- 
man Field which was smothered in a 
very dense fog. Patiently but with ap- 
prehension the group awaited the 
plane that was to take the troupe 
away at 7 oclock. The time of de- 
parture arrived but no plane. The fog 


ministration, Dr. 


minutes, 
then the hours passed slowly. Gradu- 


seemed even denser. The 


INDIANA STATE 
USO.. DEFENSE 


in the receiving line for the reception following the preview of See How They Run are from 
left to right, President Holmstedt, Dr. Masters, Mrs. Roach, and Mr. Krueger. 


ally the well-wishers had to leave to 
go to work. A newspaper man who 
had learned of the stranded players 
came out. They stacked their gayly 
decorated luggage and posed for a 
into the 


picture gazing forlornly 


heavy mist. 


However at 10 o'clock (3 hours 
late) a small passenger plane tock 
them away. It had to stop for pas- 


A scene nm SEE HOW THEY RUN. 
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sengers at Danville, Illinois, and all 
of the excess baggage was dumped. 
They were told it would catch up 
with them. So at last they were on 
their way without any of the articles 
they would need in order to perform. 
At Chicago they 


coast bound plane but were quickly 


missed their west- 


transferred to the American line and 


enjoyed the “red carpet” treatment 
the line has since become noted for. 
They arrived in San Francisco, got 
over to the Pacific Greyhound sta- 
tion, and without having too long a 
alter the boys had loaded all 
the luggage, were on a bus and out 
to Travis Air Force Base at 10:00 p. 
All were comfortably housed in 
Bachelor Officer quarters. At 12:00 
noon the next day they boarded 
Military Air 


plane 


wait, 


Transportation Service 
Honolulu. The 


liicht took 9 hours and each person 


and Hew to 


consumed a box lunch on the way. 
There was a 3 hour wait at the air- 
port then they boarded again and 
landed on Wake Island where it was 
very warm. It was Thursday, Novem- 
Oth. That evening they came 
down at Tachikawa Air Base at 3:15. 


Ler 


No one met them. An Air Ferce ser- 
geant took them to customs and help- 


ed them onto a bus which took them 
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lo Washington Heights in Tokyo. 
Mr. Saylor of the USO shows greet- 
ed them but said he had not been 
told they were coming. That evening 
the whole troupe went to the theatre. 
They did not see Kabuki: they saw 
the Kokusai 


[ance and thought it was one of the 


spectacular Autumn 


most magnificent things they had 
ever seen. They had been told by an- 
other USO man they would see 
something better than anything they 
could see in the States. Even Radio 
City could not compare. The theatre 
was gigantic. The cast was all girls. 
It cost 450 yen ($1.22) for the best re- 
served seats eighth row center. After 
the show they took a taxi to Suekiro’s 
where they had a delicious steak din- 
ner. They all thought Tokyo was 
wonderlul. They stayed there until 


November 14th and were flown to 


Korea. Later that week all but Mrs. 
Roach and Don Johnson went to see 
Kabuki, the national Japanese theatre 
form. The place was packed and they 
bought standing room but stayed only 


45 minutes. 


In Korea many forms of transpor- 
tation were used, the most exciting 
being helicopters. The company was 
provided with an escort ollicer who 
facilitated things considerably during 
the time the company was in Korea. 
They arrived there on Saturday, No- 
vember 15, and stayed until Novem- 
ber 29. On the evening of November 
25 they were entertained with a ban- 
quet. There were many high ranking 
ollicers present including General : (3 
star) Lee, chief of staff for the Unit- 
cd Nations Command of Korea. The 


Gaillord sisters. one of whom has 


Opportunities and Responsibilities Qn 


Businese and Busineee Cducation’ 


PAUL S. LOMAX 
Professor Emeritus of Education 
New York University 


Introduction. It is a pleasant pri- 
vilege for me to have this opportunity 
to consider with you the subject of 
Opportunities and Responsibilities in 


Business and Business Education. 


We live in unusually momentus 
times. Great economic, social and po- 
litical developments have been taking 
place among the masses of the huge 
world population of 2.7 billions of 
people as an aftermath of World 
War Il. Moreover, 


American satelites of recent months 


the Russian and 


have ushered in a new Space Age of 
unbelievable developments. The re- 
maining 42 years of this remarkable 
20th century and the first decade or 
so of the forthcoming 21st century, 
*Address delivered at the Nineteenth 
Business Education Clinic, April 25, 


1958, LS 
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which will become a part of the lives 
of many of you, will produce tremen- 
dous developments that the imagina- 
tions of even the most brilliant minds 


of men and women cannot as yet 


foresee. 


Such a fascinating and awe-inspir- 
ing world in which you have to live 
your lives imposes on each of you 
young people one uppermost obliga- 
tion, and that is to develop a life ca- 
reer plan, including an occupational- 
career plan, in which you seek to make 
wise use of your God-given talents 
for the betterment of others and your- 
selves. Many ol you fortunately al- 
ready have an occupational or a pro- 
lessional-career plan. Each of you 
should have one. In such a plan you 
determine what you believe to be the 
major occupational-career purpose of 
your life along with other major pur- 


charge of all USO in Korea, were 
present also. All members were given 
brightly decorated cigarette lighters 
as mementos of the occasion. Every- 
one was glad to return to Japan. They 
liked it there very much; although 
everyone in Korea had been very hos- 
pitable, they found Japan a much 
prettier and therefore more enjoyable 


place. 


Tuesday, December 2, they landed 
in Okinawa. It was there that the 
most exciting event of the whole tour 
happened. They were invited and 
performed aboard the aircraft carrier 
U.S.S. Midway December 6th. Af- 
ter the performance they were taken 
on a tour of the vessel and a fine din- 
ner was served them in the officer's 
dining room. While at Okinawa 


(Continued on Page 117) 


poses of life, as in the home, in ac- 


cordance with which you seek to 
realize your best selves in mind and 


spirit. 


Such an occupational or profes- 
sional career plan needs to be kept 
exible in nature and always subject 
to modilication according to chang- 
ing circumstances of life. A plan of 
this kind, anchored in a high purpose 
of life, serves as a beacon light at all 
times to point the way along which 
to travel and fulfill in a purposeful 
way one’s best self. Let me cite an 
example. in my undergraduate college 
days | knew a young man who for- 
tunately was advised by his college 
counselor to prepare hmself for the 
profession of teacher education in one 
ol its specialized areas which at that 
time was a relatively new field and 
which showed promise of becoming a 
widespread and very important de- 
velopment. The professor advised the 
undergraduate student to think of the 
various kinds of teaching and super- 
visory experiences that would be use- 
lul to have when the opportunity 
might come to him to enter teacher 
education. The student prepared a 
plan that called for high school and 
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college teaching and supervisory ex- 
periences, and for supervisory and ad- 
ministrative experiences in local, state, 
and federal educational organizations. 
This professional career plan proved 
to be most significant in the develop- 
ing occupational experiences of this 
young man. In a period of sixteen 
years, interrupted by a term of ser- 
vice in World War I, he had ac- 
quired the kinds of educational ex- 
perience called for in his professional 
career plan. At the end of the six- 
teen years, the long planned-for and 
worked-for opportunity came for him 
to enter teacher education in his 
chosen field. To be sure, the details 
ol his career plan did not work out 
exactly as he had anticipated, and 
the order of getting the kinds of edu- 
cational experiences was quite dif- 
ferent than he had thought possible, 
but nevertheless the dominant pur- 
pose of his plan kept him ona single 
track of endeavor to seek to make his 
professional life as worth while as his 
talents and industry would make pos- 


sible. 


Let us now consider the problem of 
building an occupational-career plan 
from the standpoint of two main 


questions: 


1. What are the opportunities in 


business and business education ? 


2. What are some of the respon- 
sibilities involved in these oppor- 


tunities 7 


Opportunities in Business and 


Business Education 


What are the opportunities in busi- 
ness and business education? I shall 
present the answer to this question in 
terms of a few important economic 


and occupational trends. 


1. The population and resulting 
labor force trend. As we so well 
know, there is a_ present trend of 
rapid expansion of population in this 


country. The population of this na- 


tion has increased 110 million in my: 


own lifetime up to now. Its present 
population of 173 million is expected 
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to increase to 180 million by 1960 
and 220 millions by 1975. This rapid 
increase of population will result, of 
course, in a big expansion of the size 
of our labor force. That labor force in 
1955, including all manpower, was 
nearly 69 millions or about 58 per 
cent of the population. This labor 
force is expected to rise from 69 mil- 
lions in 1955 to 79 millions by 1965. 


2. Trend of rising level of educa- 
tion of the labor force. In the 1950 
United States Census it was found 
that almost one-half of the persons 
25-34 years of age, or one out of two, 
had completed high school, and at 
the same time less than one-fifth of 
the persons 535 years of age and over, 
or one out of five. had received that 
amount of schooling. In 1955 the 
number of college degrees earned was 
13.6 per cent of the population 22 
vears of age. This compared to 1.8 
per cent in 1900. In the same year of 
1955 the number of high school gra- 
duates was 62 per cent of the popula- 
tion of 18 years of age: in 1900 the 
per cent was 6.3. When you consider 
this rising level of education of the 
labor force. in general, you can at 
once appreciate how fortunate you are 
ic be college students and how im- 
perative it is that you continue to 
make best possible use of this edu- 
cational opportunity if you are to 


achieve your best life fulfillment. 


3. Trend of an increasing percent- 
aqge of women in the labor force. In 
1940 women were 23 per cent of all 
workers; in 1956, almost one-third of 
all workers were women. Also, in 
1956, women were 41 per cent of all 
sales workers, and 67 per cent of all 


clerical or office workers. 


About 36 per cent of all women of 
working age are now wage earners. 
The average age of these women 
workers is 39 years. Three out of four 


of them are married women. 


4. Trends of an increasing propor 
tion of the labor force who represent 


“skilled” manpower as opposed to 


unskilled labor. The increasing com- 
plexity of our American business 
economy has been characterized by 
changing occupational technology. in- 
cluding automation and mechaniza- 
tion. This different business economy 
has created a growing need for more 
and more education of various kinds 
in a larger and larger proportion of 
the total labor This 


amount of education that employers 


force. rising 
are requiring for more and more oc- 
cupations is taking place, as we have 
observed, at the same time that there 
level of 


American workers, in general. 


is a rising education of 


James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
labor, states that the 1958 college 
graduating group is “placed in. an 
excellent employment position. .. Low 
birth 


War Il depression years have created 


rates during the pre-World 


a serious gap in the male labor force. 
In 1965 there will be 700,000 fewer 
men aged 25-34 than today. ... There 
is a particularly acute need for men 
university degrees. 


with advanced 


Nearly 80 thousand graduate degrees 
will be granted this year and 390,000 
bachelor degrees. Those of you who 
can continue your education should 
do so by all means. Advanced train- 
ing in your specialty will bring hand- 
some returns in salary lor career op- 


portunities in the years ahead.” 


The effect of the low birth rate of 
the 1930's upon the labor force is 
strikingly shown by the following 
facts: OF an additional 10 million 
workers that it is predicted will be 
added to the labor force by 1965, 42 
million will come from the age group 
14 through 24, 5 million from the age 


group 45 and older, and only > mil- 


lion from the middle age group 25 
through 44. Therefore, business em- 
ployers will be obliged in the imme 
diate years ahead to continue to ac- 


cepl high school education as a mini- 


Career lor the College Man.” p. 11, 
New York 360, N. Y.: Career Incor- 
porated, 1958. 
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mum education requirement for large 


numbers of beginners in office and 
sales positions. While college gradu- 
ates usually will have to start in be- 
ginning positions, they with more 
education and other needed quailifi- 
cations should be able to advance 
more rapidly to more responsible em- 


ployment. 


5. Trends in certain specialized 
areas of business occupations. We 
think of all occupations as divided 
into two main areas: (1) goods pro- 
ducing area of the labor force, and 
(2) 
labor force. The goods producing 
the 


tries, such as coal, oil, gas; the manu 


service producing area ol the 


area includes extractive indus- 


facturing industries, such steel, 
autos, clothing: agriculture; and the 
The 


producing area includes such lines of 


construction industry. service 


employment as buying, selling, 
nance, transportation, communication, 


and teaching. 


Business. occupations are mostly 
found in the service producing area. 
What is the employment trend in 
these two main areas of the labor 
force? In the goods production area in 
1919 there were 26 million workers 
employed: in 1955, 28 million or an 
increase of 2 million in 36 years. In 
the service production area in 1919 
there were 14 million workers employ- 
ed; in 1955, 30 million or an increase 
of 16 million in 36 years. In other 
words, the increase of workers in the 
service production area was eight 
times that of the goods production 
area. Therefore, the business employ- 
ment opportunities in the immediate 
years ahead will be especially exten- 
sive and varied. Let us consider a few 


kinds of business occupations. 


Retail and wholesale trade area. 
The number of workers in this area 
is exceeded only by the number in 
manulacturing. The number of per- 
sons employed in retail and whole- 


sale occupations more than doubled 
between 1919 and 1955. 


Finance. insurance, and real estate. 


[he most common occupation of 
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course, in these three lines of busi- 
ness employment is office work. How- 
ever, there is a large number of sales 
personnel. Nearly one-half of the 
workers are women. The number em- 
ployed in these areas of finance, in- 
surance, and real estate increased 
more than 200 per cent from 1919 to 
1955. 


Insurance is a particularly large 
and growing field of business employ- 
ment, which ranks in size with such 
great industries as those of automo- 
Liles, iron, and steel. The number of 
workers in insurance increased near- 
ly 45 per cent from 1947 to 1955, al- 
though it is expected that this growth 
may slow down some in the next 8 


or 10 years. 


Clerical and sales workers. Clerical 
and sales kinds of employment cut 
across most occupational areas. The 
total number of such workers consti- 
tutes about one-fourth of the total 


labor force. 


The clerical or office group includes 
stenographers, secretaries, and book- 
keepers. About one out of every four 
employed women is an office worker. 
The trend of increase in office pur- 
suits, the same as in sales employ- 
ment, will continue to iake place, but 
if is thought at a slower rate, due to 
automation, 


further mechanization, 


and other factors. 


Profession of Accounting. Account- 
ing is the second largest field of pro- 
fessional employment lor men. Fewer 
than 10 per cent of accountants are 
women. There is a large number of 
accountants in the civil service- feder- 
al, state, and local—the same as is 
true of numerous other kinds of busi- 
Ness employment. The demand for ac- 
countants is expected to be strong al 
least through the first part of the 
1960's. A little more than one out of 


six accountants is a CPA. 


Profession of Teaching. Teaching 
is the largest of all professions. About 
1% million are employed in it. For 
men, employment opportunities in the 


profession of teaching are second only 


ed to become increasingly acute. The 


to engineering. There is about an 


equal number of men and women em- oe 
ployed in secondary schools. In col- | 
lege, however, men comprise three- 
fourths of the total staff. 


In line with the rapid growth of 
the population of this country, there 
will be a big expansion of enroll- 
ments in our schools and colleges. Of 
course, this will mean an increasing- : 
ly larger demand for well-qualified a 
teachers, guidance counsellors, super- | 
visors, administrators, and other 
numerous kinds of educational em- a 


ployment. 


Since it is expected that the enroll- 
ment in the field of education for 
business will continue to be one of 
the largest in high schools and rela- 
tively large in higher education, the 
demand for business teachers will be 


strong. 


This strong demand will be true 
especially in colleges and universities 
where the need for business instruc- 


tors with the doctor's degree is expect- 


American Association of Collegiate 

Schools of Business in a comparative- i 
ly recent report announced: ““Some- 
thing over 6,000 additional teachers 
of business administration will be 
needed by 1970. The supply in sight 
from traditional sources, namely grad- 


uate schools, it totally inadequate. 


One of our colleges has aptly re- 


ferred to preparation for business 
teaching as a career training with a 
double dividend.” It is possible to x 
have such preparation qualify a stu- : 


dent for employment either in the 


field 
field 


happens in numerous Cases. 


of business teaching or in the 


of business itself or both. as 


Moreover, with the growing im- 
provement of beginning salaries in 


the teaching profession, both in high 


“Professional Education for Busi- 


ness: Faculty Requirements and 

Standards,” Collegiate News and 

Views, Vol. IX, No. 3, March, 1956, 

p. 2. 
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schools and colleges. | believe that 
you will find that increasingly these 
salaries will tend to compare favora- 
bly with those that, in general, will be 
offered in beginning business employ- 
ment. To be sure, top salaries of busi- 
ness will be much larger than top 
salaries of education. No doubt, that 
will always be true, as it has always 
been true in this country. Nonethe- 
less, il appears most likely that 
salaries in education in the higher 
brackets will tend to be sufficiently 
large to provide schoolmen and 
women with a very respectable scale 
ol living. 


Responsibilities in Business and 
Business Education 


So much for a consideration of 
some ol the opportunities in business 
and business education. Let us next 
turn our attention brielly to some ol 
the responsibilities that you have in 
preparing for and dealing with the 
opportunities in business and busi- 


ness education. 


Fulfilling a worthy life purpose. It 
is right and natural that a young per- 
son should feel deeply and strongly 
the primary importance of selecting 
a vocation or profession that will be 
for him or her a satislying and 
worthy life career. A serious respon- 
sibility of such a young person in the 
selection of a vocation is to have it 
in keeping with his abilities, interests, 


and_ possibilities. 


‘ Il it is a vocation, as in insurance 
or banking, in which large business 
organizations offer their own training 
programs for college graduates, he 
should seek full information about 
such programs. | recall a young col- 
lege man who in his junior year in a 
university school of business arrang- 
ed to interview the officials in charge 
ol training programs ol five different 
large life insurance companies. The 
purpose of his visits at the time was 
not to seek employment, but to learn 
about the job requirements, oppor- 
tunities, and responsibilities in the 


life insurance business. and the na 
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ture of the company training pro- 
grams. He had had a basic course or 
two in insurance, found himself very 
much interested in this field, and 
wanted to determine whether he 
should major in insurance in his fur- 


ther college preparation. 


He was well received by the com- 
panies he visited. Their interest and 
help spurred him to continue his in- 
surance preparation. When he gradu- 
ated the next year, one of the com- 
panies offered him a place in its 
training program. He accepted and 
completed about three-fourths of the 
program before he, as a ROTC 
trainee, had to begin his two years ol 
military service. Of course, the com- 
pany knew about this obligation in 
advance. He was granted leave by 
the company: and upon completion of 
his military service, he plans to re- 


turn to the company. 


Another item in this young man’s 
preparation for his chosen life career 
in insurance is that he in his ROTC 
work selected the ordnance branch of 
the army as probably being the most 
closely related to a general kind of 
business experience. Those young 
men who have a military obligation 
to fulfill should study carefully the 
wide variety of kinds of military 
work: and to the extent that it is pos- 
sible, at least in time of peace, they 
should seek kinds of military service 
that are fairly well in line with their 


chosen life-career vocations. 


Building an occupational career 
plan. In_ this example that we have 
used of a young man who has chosen 
a life insurance vocation, we also 
have an example of a young man who 
had and is building an occupational 
carecr plan. That seems to me a sec- 
ond basic responsibility in meeting 
ones opportunities and responsibili- 
ties in business and business educa- 


tion. 


Broadening preparation for the 
chosen vocational or professional 
career. While it is usually very de- 
sirable for a college student to in- 


tensify his preparation for his chosen 


vocational or professional career, he 
should at the same time include in 
his college preparation, education 
that will broaden and deepen his in- 
terests in highest life values of man’s 
achievement in the humanities, arts, 
and sciences. In other words, do not 
over-specialize in your college pre- 
paration, undergraduate and gradu- 
ate. This applies both to business em- 


ployment and business teaching. 


H. A. Bullis, Chairman of the 
Board of General Mills. has pointed- 
ly stated the issue of a right kind of 


education: 


“A highly educated man has 
been educated at two levels: 
lirst, he has a practical under- 
standing of modern technology, 
is able to foresee its develop- 
ments and its economic and 
sociological impact on modern 
society. Second, he has been 
tutored in humanistic values. 
His knowledge of history, econo- 
mics, religions, sociology, and 
psychology must be so thorough 
that he can evaluate change in 
terms of continuing human pro- 
ogress rather than as a threat to 
human stability.”* 

Here you have a third primary 
yesponsibility to acquire a broad and 
well-balanced preparation to deal 
¢vith opportunities in business and 
Business education along with human 


allairs in general. 


Doing well the present opportuni 
ties that a person has. It is highly im. 
portant that young people like you 
ever keep in mind that your present 
student life is both a preparation and 
a participation. How well or how 
successtully you participate in your 
present classroom work and other col- 
lege duties becomes the real measure 
of how well you are preparing for 
your lile’s responsibilities in vocation, 


home, church, civic affairs, and gen- 


“Fdward Booher. “Does Business 
Need the Liberal Craduate?” 
Think, 23:15. April. 1957. 
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program was arranged to include five 
general group meetings, three major 
addresses, three meetings of the dis- 


“An 


Appraisal of Preparation of Teachers 


cussion groups, a symposium on 


in Indiana,” a review of the previous 
ITE Workshops. and panel reports 
of the discussion groups. The discus- 
sion group leaders and recorders were 


as follows: 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
Chairman: Dr. George M. Waller, 
Butler University 


GROUP | 
Leader: Dr. John Best, Butler Uni- 
versity: Recorder: Mrs. Marga- 
ret Barnes, Butler University 


GROUP Il 
Leader: Dr. Shirley Engle, Indiana 
University; Recorder: Dr. Ray- 


SUMMARIES OF ADDRESSES 
Seacher Sducation Across the Nation 


MARGARET LINDSEY 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


As a point of departure, Dr. Lind- 
sey talked from Woodring’s A 
Fourth of the Nation.' 


Alter presenting Woodring's pro- 
posals for professional education she 
described Dr. Woolring as a pro- 
fessional educatior playing the role 
of the mediator, and having the sup- 
port of powerful financial backing. 
(At 


sultant for the l-und for the Advance- 


present he is a full-time con- 
ment of Education of the Ford Foun- 
dation.) 


In her analysis of Woodring’ s 
theses, Dr. Lindsey expressed five 
points. Concerning his assumption 
that it is impossible to supply enough 
teachers she feels that the facts do 


‘Woodring, Paul, A Fourth of a Na 
tion, IeGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1957 


not support such an assumption. His 
second assumption that professional 
educators can not, do not, and will 
not do the job that can't be done is 
the Fuller and Bestor type of criti- 
cism and she felt was unjustified. In 
the third place Dr. Lindsey interpret. 
ed Woodring to ask if we are a pre- 
fession and if it takes special prepara- 
tion to enter the profession, with the 
assumption that a teacher can learn 


all he needs to know by practice. 


She spoke of the fourth assump- 
tion, that the person to do the job is 
not the professional educator but the 
academician; educational psychology 
should be taught by the psychologist. 
the history of education by the histo- 
rian, and the philosophy of education 
by the 
Woodring. Stating the filth assump- 


philosopher, according to 


tion, that it is not necessary to study 


Principles and Procedures in Gvaluating “Programs Of 
SFeacher Education 


RALPH W. TYLER, Director 
Center for Advanced Study of Behavioral Sciences 
Stanford, California 


In giving the problems involved in 
programs of evaluation, Dr. Tyler list- 
ed as preliminary appraisals the con- 


siderations of the various structures 
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ol objectives, organization, and ap- 
praisals in terms of the best criteria 
we know. 


[r. Tyler stated that evaluation is 


mond Gibson, Indiana Univer- 
sity 
GROUP Ill 
Leader: Dr. Muriel McFarland, Pur- 
due University: Recorder: Dr. R. 
A. Oeéesterle, Purdue University 
GROUP IV 
leader: Dr. Graham Pogue, Ball 
State Teachers College: Record- 
er: Dr. Robert Bell, Ball State 
Teachers College 


the job of teaching—it can be learned 
on the job, Dr. Lindsey said that is 
not what is being proposed for doc- 
tors and engineers. She further stated 
that this proposal is a flagrant denial 
of all we have learned about educa- 
tion. The people making the propos- 
als are not the people who have 
studied teacher education. 

Dr. Lindsey concluded with an 
elaboration on these four suggestions: 

1. A rigorous evaluation of teach- 
er education is in order. There is no 
excuse lor poor teaching nor for fail- 
ure to keep abreast of what is going 
on. 

2. There is a need of forceful com- 
munication of issues with the true 
facts put before the public. 

3. Professional educators must de- 
vole time to greater problems than 
the question of giving two or three 
credits and what textbooks should be 
used. 

4. Where do we get the evidence? 
There is much need for research in 
the field of teacher education to sup- 


port our position. 


always recognized as a part of the 
total learning cycle. The need for 
evaluation is widely accepted: it pro- 
vides a feedback for students: it pro- 
vides evidence lor testing hypotheses 
that are made in organizing a pro- 
gram and makes possible increased 
conlidence for the teacher when he 
has done a good job of evaluating. 
The general theory of evaluation is 


widely accepted, Dr. Tyler said. Its 
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eral social living. And then when you 
are ready to enter business employ- 
ment or business teaching, or pre- 
haps have already entered such, make 
the most of the opportunities that you 
have. It is the person who partici- 
pates constructively and enthusias- 
tically in the discharge of his present 
opportunities, however relatively 
modest they may seem at the moment, 
that is making best preparation for 
larger opportunities when they come 
to him. It is this wholesome attitude 
ol mind and working philosophy that 
comprises a fourth vital responsibili 
tv in meeting opportunities in busi- 


ness and business education. 


Conclusion 


Finally and in conclusion, it is 
well to keep in mind, as you carry 
out your career plan, modifying and 
improving il according to changing 
circumstances of life. that each new 
day will ever present its further re- 
sponsibilities lo cope with new op- 
portunities and challenges. Join with 
(Charles 


dean of American automotive engi- 


Kettering, the so-called 


neers, in his outlook upon lile as you 


live it in th period of tremendous 


events that lie ahead: 


“Tl want the future to be better 


than the past. | don't want it 


contaminated by the mistakes 
and errors with which history is 
filled. We should all be concern- 
ed about the future because that 
is where we will spend the re- 
mainder of our lives. 

“The past is gone and static. 
Nothing we do can change it. 
The future is before us and dy- 
namic. Everything we do will af- 
fect it. Each day brings with it 
new frontiers, in our homes and 
in our businesses, if we will only 
recognize them. We are just alt 
the 


every field of human endeavor.” 


beginning of progress in 


Tenth Qndiana Workshop On Geacher Education- Turkey Run 
~— State Park- November 10, 11. and 12, 1958 


INTRODUCTION 

Recognizing the need for uniform- 
ity of continued growth in the field of 
Teacher Education in the state of In- 
diana, a group of people gathered 
themselves together ten years ago to 
try to identify some pertinent pro- 
blems in the education of teachers. 
They met at \lcCormicks Creek State 
Park for days, 
March 7, 9 and 10 in the year 
1949. The success of this first work 


four consecutive 


shop stimulated the planning of the. 


second one which took place at Me- 
Cormicks Creek State Park on No- 
vember 15, 16. 17 and 18 of the same 


year, 


From that time, each year, early in 
November, people interested — in 
Teacher Education have met at one 
of the state parks to participate in dis- 
cussions concerned with a subject 
timely to the prolession. 

Thus began this series of work- 
shops in the state of Indiana under 
the sponsorship of the Directors ol 
Student Teaching. a group that later 
became the Indiana Unit of the As- 
sociation for Student Teaching. The 
dates and_ topics considered in the 


Workshops to date are as follows: 
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March, 1949, “Identification of Pro- 
blems in Teacher Education: No- 
vember, 1949, “The Common Curri- 
culum for Teachers and Their Prop- 
er Guidance in Training; Novem- 
1950, “Establishing Permanent 

State 
Teacher Training 
of Desirable 
(ompetencies for Teachers;'’ Novem- 
ber, 1951, “Problems in Teacher Edu- 
cation in Indiana; November, 1952. 
“Are There Better Ways to Educate 


her. 
(Organizations of Agencies 
Concerned with 


and the Identification 


Teachers for Indiana Schools?”: No- 


vember, 1953, “How Can Our Col- 
leges Develop Intellectual Vigor in 
1954, “The 
Improvement of Instruction in Indi- 
Colleges: 1955, 


“The Nature of General Education 


Teachers7°: November. 


ana November, 


for Prospective Teachers; November, 
1956, 


ing Teacher Certification; and No- 


“Understanding and Improv- 


vember, 1957, “Evaluation of Teach- 
er Education. | 


\For published reports see The Teachers 
College Journal: Vol. XXIII, No. 4, January, 
1952; Vol. XXIV, No. 4, January, 1953; Vol. 
XXV, No. 6, May, 1954; Vol. XXVI, No. 6, 
May, 1955; Vol. XXVII, No. 5, March, 1956; 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, January, 1957. 


The workshops have been planned 
by a Steering Committee composed 
of people chosen by the Executive 
Committee of the Indiana Unit of the 
Association for Student Teaching. 
The workshop participants are pro- 
fessional, academic and lay people 
who have been appointed through the 
various state committees, organiza- 
tions and agencies concerned with 
teaching, along with representatives 
appointed by the presidents of the 
thirty-one colleges or universities in 
the state of Indiana having teacher 


training programs. 


This tenth workshop Was concern- 
ed with the theme of Evaluation in 
The 


Committee planned for the group to 


Teacher Education. Steering 
face the growth of teacher education 


in Indiana, to discover Indiana's 
ranking in terms of programs in other 
states across the nation, to review 
better ways of evaluating such pro 
grams for the training of teachers and 
to become acquainted with the ways 
in which accrediting agencies evalu- 
ate teacher training programs in col- 
leges and universities. 

In light of these objectives, the 
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poor scheduling and it should, of 
course, be avoided. 


Before considering the telescoping 
of education courses, however, edu- 
cators were urged to rethink in edu- 
cation. It was pointed out that it 
would not be feasible, for example, 
to relate elements of mathematics to 
principles of child development and 
psychology of learning, and to per- 
form a similar task for all other sub- 
jects areas, in one course. 


Professional textbooks may cause 


some overlapping in education 


courses. 


It was agreed that it would be well to 
look at academic areas as well as or in 
relation to, methodology; for to confine 
group members to a consideration of 
Professional education alone would cir- 
cumscribe the discussion. 


How can subject-matter instruc- 
tors find time to put across necessary 
the 


sumption being that certification re- 


concepts’ ; it was asked, as- 


quirements consume much teacher 


education time. 


The necessity for sub-college level 


courses lor high-school graduates 


poorly trained in mathematics, 


science, English. and_ history, Dr. 
Waller pointed out, is one of the 
principal reasons for the widely-held 
assumption that the teachers of these 
same students must themselves be un- 
prepared. Perhaps all educators 
should find out whether it is teacher 
trouble. 


or the failure of society, which is at 


or textbook parent failure, 


the heart of the problem. 


But, the main question is. “What 
can teacher-education do about it?” 
When asked if history departments 
were satislied with the history majors 
the 
negative. One history 


who are going out to teach, 


answer was 
professor believes that it is the basi- 
cally weak who go into teaching. 
Two conclusions were then stated: 
(1), That teacher-training institutions 
must be more selective in accepting 
teaching trainees; and (2), that such 


institutions must be sure that trainees 
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are well prepared both as to subject 


matter and knowing how to teach. 


Evidences which might be used in evalu- 
ation of teacher educetion were survey- 
ed 


Individual testimony from group 
members with diverse backgrounds is 
inconclusive. 


Systematic survey ol student opin- 
ion was mentioned with two cau- 
tions: (1) that it has limitations; and, 
(2) that it should be longitudinal 
and might be expected to vary even 
with one individual from time to time. 


Survey of opinions of superinten- 


dents was also included. 


Survey of college-level. subject- 
matter instructors was suggested. Mir. 
Davison, representative of the TEPS 
the 


whether or not later performance on 


Committee raised question of 
the job and the incentive to become 
more effective in instruction should 
be the responsibility of teacher edu- 


cation. 


What is being done in evaluating teach- 
er education now in Indiana? 


Ball State questionnaire to gradu- 


ates, principals, and superintendents. 


Ball State Teachers’ Clinic (now 
in third year) attended by graduates, 
other new teachers who care to come. 
principals, and superintendents in a 
ten-county area. 


Indiana University summer inter- 


viewing and  questionnairing on 
teacher needs alter many years on 
the job with a view toward revamp- 


ing the fifth-year program. 


St. Francis Opinionnaire initiat- 
ed by science department in which 
list in the 


order of preference courses of most 


students were asked to 


value. 


St. 


graduating students at which sug- 


Francis faculty dinner for 
gestions for changes and improve- 


ments are freely made. 


What ought to be done in evaluation of 
teacher training? 


Members of education department 
should confer with many other de- 
partments to plan training. 


Members of the education depart- 
ment should confer with each other: 
(1) to eliminate duplications; and. 
(2) to provide alternatives for those 
instructors who may thereby become 
professional dispossessed. 


Professional educators need to in- 


terpret education better to others. 


Some attention should be given to 
reducing education requirements for 
the qualified as is done in some 
schools in academic areas. It was 
suggested that professional education 
would be in a more favorable posi- 
tion if, for example, people in the 
mathematics department were plan- 
with the 


mathematics. 


ning methodologists in 


(1) There is a need to ask aca- 
demic people what should be taught. 
(2) There is some natural resentment 
on the part of liberal art instructors 
at being frozen out by professional 
educators. (3) There is help to be ob- 
tained from academic instructors for 
the graduate program: a. To reduce 
the excessive number of master's de- 
grees in administration and supervi- 
sion. b. To help in locating courses 
outside the graduate student's special 
area for master's work. 


Cooperating teachers may be a 


source for evaluation. 


Other resources at hand but not 
widely used are published reports ol 
findings in teacher-training evalua- 


tion. 


All educators need to evaluate in 
light of some agreed-upon objectives 
in education, as Dr. Tyler suggested. 
This is likely to sound obvious be- 


cause it is so fundamental. 


it may be noted at this point that 
the group was more immediately con- 
cerned with planning to improve 
teacher education than with evalua- 
tion of what has already been taking 
place prior to making changes for the 


purpose of improvement. 
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main tenet is that education is a pro- 
cess by which students acquire de- 
sirable behavior patterns or learn to 
behave differently (including think- 
ing. feeling, and acting). The pur- 
pose olf evaluation planning is to 
identily the desirable pattern of be- 
havior and to plan learning ex peri- 
ences to help students acquire these 
behavior patterns. He further stated 
that the ultimate purpose of evalua- 
tion is to find out the extent to which 
students have acquired these desiable 


patterns. 


the and 


agreement of need for programs of 


In spite of acceptance 
evaluation, Dr. Tyler believes there 
are few such programs. There is a 
gap between theory and practice 
caused by four different reasons. (1) 
Failure to clarify the purposes for a 
Distine- 


tion must be made between such pur- 


given evaluation program. 
poses ol the total teacher education 
program as selection, diagnosis, guid- 
ance of teaching and learning, assess- 


ments of strengths and weaknesses. 


(2) Failure to identify objectives that 
are attainable and are sought after 
by other agencies. We usually claim 
tco wide a field and do not assume 
that other agencies can do some of 
the things for which we take respon- 
sibility. (3) Failure to define clearly 
the objectives with which we are 
really working. In explanation, Dr. 
Tyler said that to be generally edu- 
cated means to reach the point of 
bringing together behavior and con- 
tent. (4) Failure to select devices for 
appraisal that are appropriate to the 
objective. The theory of such instru- 
ments says that we need to set up 
situations that call for the behavior 
sought. Such instruments are rather 


narrow, 


Dr. Tyler listed five steps in evalu- 
ation: 

1. Define the objectives clearly in 
terms of behavior and content. The 
student must understand the generali- 
zations that explain the learning pro- 
cess along with the specific ability to 


interpret such data, as evidenced by 


Some Recent Developments in Qnetitutional Evaluation 


NORMAN BURNS, Executive Secretary 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


There has been a definite shift in 
Dr. Bunrs 


said. from minimum status to im- 


institutional evaluation. 


provement of | institutional work at 
any level on which it is operating.” 
Such evaluation is provided by a pro- 
gram olf periodic review of the insti- 
tulion by members of the North Cen- 


tral ( ommission. 


REPORTS OF DISCUSSION 


DISCUSSION GROUP i 


Group | met three times under the 
guidance of its chairman, Dr. John 


W. Best of Butler 


pumber of significant 


| niversity. A 
points were 
raised in these discussions. These pri- 


mary topics are listed in the following 
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Professional accrediting on an in- 
dependent basis has caused admini- 
strations to revolt against prolifera- 
tion of agencies which caused petty 
annoyances of providing enrollment 
data, etc. He charted the growth of 
the National Commission on Accre- 
diting and the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 


GROUPS 


The 


though divergent, opinions expressed 


summary. most outstanding, 
in reaction to the statement of each 
major topic are listed under the state- 


ments. 
Is there a lack of content in professional 


education courses which in time is re- 
sponsible for a repetitive quality? 


such skills as leading a discussion 
about the subject and communicating 


that learning to others. 


2. Select or devise means of ga- 
thering evidence. Dr. Tyler recogniz- 
ed two difficulties in this area: the 
limitation of any one single instru- 
ment in doing the job, and the fact 
that we are conscious of only a few 
ways of getting evidence (e.g. ob- 
questioning, 


serving, interviewing, 


examining). 

3. Devise or select ways of secur- 
ing the evidence. An experience re- 
port might be used to check to see if 
the student has taken into account 
the thing expected of him. 


4. Get evidence of change or im- 
provement. This involves a need for 
the 


freshman year through the senior 


longitudinal evaluation from 
year and to two years beyond gradua- 
tion. 


What is the 


meaning of these data for individu- 


5. Interpretation. 


r 
. 


als? For groups? 


tion. This later group is more close- 
ly allied to general accrediting groups 
such as the National Education As- 


sociation he said. 


Cooperating procedures have been 
developed with some organizations 
assuming responsibility for specilic 
evaluations such as program, finance, 
etc. which makes possible a joint 
evaluation for an entire program of 


teacher education. 


Repetition in education is inevitable 
and_ desirable. 

While both liberal arts and educa- 
tion instructors agree that repetition 
fields, it 


takes on the quality of progression 


occurs in subject matter 


and reinforcement. In education, the 
repetition may occur in a series of 


methodology courses taken in one 


year. This is largely a question of 
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Fenth Annual Conference for Supervising Teachers - Qndiana 
State Teachers College, March 13, 1959 


GENERAL SESSION 


The general session of the Tenth 
Annual Conference for Supervising 
Teachers was called to order by Dr. 
Donald M. Sharpe in the Student 
Union Auditorium, at 9:30 a.m., on 
March 13, 1959. Dean Richard 
Thurslield welcomed the group to In- 
diana State Teachers College. 


The major portion of the general 
session was devoted to a symposium 
entitled “What Constitutes a Good 
Student-Teaching 
Members of the symposium included: 
Mrs. Susie Dewey. Head of English 
High 


Chairman: 


Experience / 


Department, Gertsmeyer 
School, Haute, 
Mrs. Jane Myers Fader, Elementary 
Collett School, Terre 


Haute; Mr. Paul E. Johnson. Assis- 


Terre 
Teacher, 


tant Superintendent of Schools, In- 
dianapolis; Mr. M. Edwin Low, 
Teacher of English, Kokomo High 
School, Kokomo; and Mr. Bernard 
Smitka, Student, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. The 
symposium participants described 
those factors which they felt contri- 
buted to a good student-teaching ex- 


perience, as follows: 


Mrs. Fader: 
The 


is one of the most valuable experi- 


student-teaching experience 


ences in the preparation of teachers. 


A student teacher likes to know 
just what his cooperating teacher ex- 
pects of him from the very first day 
of his student-teaching experience. 
He likes to be given some responsi- 


*Planning Committee: Thelma Bird, Wenonah 
G. Brewer, Walter Engle, Ann _ Harrison, 
Robert Hoskinson, Ralph G. Lantz, John 
Laska, John Miesel, Edward Ratliff, Otto J. 
Shipla, Edgar M. Tanruther, Joan Zwerner, 
Donald M. Sharpe, Chairman. 
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bility from the first day so that he can 
“become a member of the class” im- 
mediately. Early in my student teach- 
ing, | was given responsibility for 
one subject and gradually worked in- 
to additional subjects. 


l appreciated the fact that my co- 
operating teacher olten left me in 
complete charge of the class. She 
taught 
plans—short but complete. She also 


me to make sensible lesson 


taught me how to keep complete rec- 
ords. She did not hesitate to tell me 
what I did wrong, but she aso told 
me how to correct my mistakes. 


In my student-teaching experience, 
1 wish that I had had more oppro- 
tunities for doing my own grading. 
1 would like to have had additional 
experiences in dealing with the par- 
ents of my students. Finally, | wish 
that I might have had an opportunity 
to develop with my students a code 
for classroom behavior. 


Mr. Smitka: 


An effective cooperating teacher 
helps the student teacher learn to en- 
joy his work. He gets the student 
teacher to relax and helps him to feel 
that he is a part of the classroom. He 
sees to it that the student teacher 
has associations with other faculty 
and staff members. 


The student teacher's associations 
with the principal should be such 
that the beginning teacher feels that 
he has someone whom he can turn to 
first full-time 


when he is on his 


teaching position. 
The student teacher should have 


the opportunity to experience failure 


as well as success. 


should 


teacher for 


The cooperating teacher 
understand a_ student 
what he is and not what he should 


e. He should take a personal inter- 


est in his student. He should make 
feel that 


the student he. too. is a 


teacher. 


The student teacher should have 
the opportunity to work out his own 
discipline problems. He should be 
told what he can do and what he 
the classroom from a 


cannot do in 


legal point of view. 


In conclusion, — the cooperating 
teacher should be firm with the stu- 
dent teacher and make certain that 
the student gets as much out of his 
student-teaching experience as he 


can. 


Mr. Low: 


The three-week, on-campus semi- 
nar which precedes the student-teach- 
ing experience is of real help to the 


student teacher. 


The cooperating teacher should be 
a “professional” teacher who loves 


her work and her students. 


In my student-teaching experience, 
| appreciated the fact that the princi- 
pal, on the first day, told me what 
was expected of me. | had the feeling 
that I was considered part of the fa- 


culty. 


My supervising teacher helped me 
to get down to the level of my stu- 
dents. He aided me in bridging the 


gap between theory and practice. 


My student-teaching proved to be 
a true learning experience. The super- 
vising teacher gave me a chance to 
work out my own disciplinary pro- 


blems. 


| wish that I might have had more 
opportunities for “experiencing prac- 
tical applications of the theoretical 
work I learned in school. A student- 
teacher needs to be given the oppor- 
tunity, also, to learn just what it is 
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Since the question of reducing the 
amount of training for certain qualified 
students in the colleges of education 
had been suggested, there followed 
some discussion of honors programs 
which have been tried in liberal arts 
and science schools for the purpose of 
enriching the program for the superior 
students. 

Teve group members had had un- 


favorable experiences with honors 
programs and, therefore, held them in 
disrepute. Maneuvering of courses or 
programs is not a substitute for a 
good faculty. 

lt was pointed out that the real 
purpose of any institution is to train 
good people, not to preserve a line 
faculty, although the latter goal is a 
desirable one. The successful admini- 
stration of an honors program de- 
pends upon the quality of the student 


enrollment. 

It would be unfortunate if educa- 
tors should come to think there was 
only one way to work with a good 


student. 


DISCUSSION GROUP Ill 

Three major topics were discussed 
by participants assigned to Group 
(1) Proce- 


dures that may used in the evalua- 


Ill. These topics were: 


tion of programs of teacher education, 
(2) The need for expanded lay par- 
ticipation in school affairs, and (3) 
The improvement of teacher educa- 
tion through more ellective recruit- 
ment and selective admission. 
Suggested techniques of evalua- 
tion included the use of opinionnaires 
submitted by students, parents, teach- 
ers, administrators, and others con- 
cerned with the program of teacher 
education. Although more objective 
techniques are desirable, no sugges- 
tions were made as to how such ob- 


jectivity could be attained. 


Specilic mention was made of the 


evaluative studies being conducted 
by the legislative Committee ap- 
pointed by (Governor Handley, Dean 
Wright's appointed by 
State and 


the Committee on Teacher Education 


Committee 
Superintendent Young, 


and Professional Standards. 


A suggestion was made that the 
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group consider the possibility of the 
formation of a visitation committee of 
study the various programs of teach- 
er education in the State of Indiana. 
This proposal met with a certain de- 
gree ol negative reaction based upon 
the contentions that the formation of 
such a committee would constitute 
proliferation of evaluative groups and 


that there was the possibility that 


suc h a group would infringe upon the 


individuality of the various colleges. 


General agreeement existed rele- 
vant to the proposition that there is 
a need for increased participation by 
lay people in’ particular areas of 
school affairs. It is evident that the 
channels of communication between 
educators and citizens are often in 
need of improvement. The belief was 
expressed that educators should as- 
sume the initiative by informing the 
public of what is being done in the 
schools and by requesting lay opin- 
ion where such opinion is pertinent. 

Recruitment lethargy, poor guid- 
ance techniques at all levels, and in- 
adequate selection and retention 
methods were scored as factors which 
inuence the supply of teachers as 
well as the quality of students enter- 
ing the profession. Attention was di- 
rected to studies which have shown 
that upgrading standards result in a 
concomitant increase in the number 
of students selecting a particular pro- 
fessional objective. A careful study 
ol the content of education courses, 
accompanied by the raising of stand- 
ards in these courses, was suggested 
as an immediate step that each in- 
structor could take toward the im- 


provement ol teacher education. 


DISCUSSION GROUP IV 
The following generalizations are 


based upon the group discussions. 


(1) It was generally agreed that 


institutions designed exclusively to 
the preparation of teachers are rapid- 
ly disappearing. Some members of the 
group expressed the opinion that it 
would be wise for Indiana to do 
away with the title of “Teachers Col- 


lege.” 


(2) Teacher education, on the 
other hand, is increasing and is being 
offered in many colleges and univer- 
sities that have not before done so. 

(3) Certification requirements were 
discussed from one extreme to the 
There 


agreement that we should move to- 


other. seemed to be some 
ward less specilicity of particular 
and that we 


might place greater responsibility up- 


course requirements 
on the institutions of higher learning. 
Some sentiment was expressed for 
permitting each institution to provide 
its own certification requirements, but 
most seemed to feel that a certain 
amount of professional education 
courses should be required by all in- 
stitutions. 

(4) Concern was expressed over 
the numbers and kinds of teaching 
permits that are granted each year 
and of the practices followed by some 
employing officials in obtaining these 
permits. 

(5) Closely allied to Point 4 was 
the recognition of need on the part of 
the profession for speaking for polic- 
itself. It was believed that the 
members of the profession in total 
lead to standards. 
While there was probably greater 
agreement on_ this point than any 


ing 


would higher 


other, the discussion was summarized 
by simply asking the question, “How 
do we mobolize to get the profession 
to speak for itself? During the fina! 
minutes of the last session, Group 4 
agreed to support a comprehensive 
evaluation of teacher education with 
the that full-time 
personnel be employed to direct such 


recommendation 


a study. 


‘Advice for Adversanies 


(Continued from Page 94) 

“T am your adversary: let 
as do battle!” And may | add this 
advice to my adversary, “Fight with 


ist, | say, 


truth: fight fairly; fight intellectually; 
and fight maintaining the principle 
of human dignity!’ For if we can 
both so fight we will both win. Our 
people will have better schools; and 
that is what we are both fighting for. 
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the principal, the pupils, and the stu- 
dent teacher, himself, should all have 
the opportunity to participate in the 
evaluation process at one time or an- 
other during the student teaching ex- 
perience. The group was divided in 
iis opinion as to whether or not a 
student teacher's pupils should be 
asked to evaluate his effectiveness. 
Those who favored the idea suggest- 
ed that the procedure be used only if 
the student teacher wanted such an 


and the 


evaluation with care. 


evaluation administered 


Student teacher evaluation should 
be a continuous process with much 
taking place 


informal evaluation 


every day. Comprehensive formal 
evaluation sessions might occur two 
or three times during the 8-week stu- 
dent teaching experience in order that 
the student teacher could have an op- 
portunity to analyze his weaknesses 
and strengths early enough that he 
might work toward improving his ef- 


fectiveness as a student teacher. 


The group seemed to favor frequent, 
regularly-scheduled conferences be- 
tween the student teacher and his 
supervisor during which time evalua- 
tion and planning activities can be 
carried on. Unfortunately, the teach- 
ing schedules of some cooperating 
teachers make this impossible. It was 
pointed out that the student teacher 
needs to be given the opportunity to 
evaluate his own effectiveness and 
work out his own solutions for some 
problems during these conferences. 

The cooperating teachers in the dis- 
cussion group felt that the student 
teacher should be told early in his 
student teaching experience on what 
basis his growth as a student teach- 
er would be evaluated and reported. 
It was their thinking that student 
teachers have a right to know what 


is expected of them. 


Constructive criticisms which stu- 
dent teachers have written about their 
cooperating teachers upon returning 
to campus were read to the group. 
Such criticisms indicated that stu- 
dents would welcome more construc- 
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tive criticism on the part of their co- 
operating teachers. They would like 
to receive specilic criticisms in writing 
from time to time throughout the stu- 
dent teaching period. Student teach- 
ers would like to be complimented for 
their strengths as well as to be criti- 
cized for their weaknesses. They also 
preler that their cooperating teachers 
not interrupt their classes to correct 
them or to criticize a procedure 
which they are using. 


Members of the group indicated 
that there was real value in making 
the final evaluation a mutual affair in 
which the cooperating teacher and 
student teacher discuss together the 
points on the evaluation forms which 
are to be returned to the Division of 
Teaching. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Discussion by supervising teachers 
ol mathematics was led by Robert 
Fiess and recorded by Helen Reitzel. 
“Lesson and Unit Planning” was the 
topic. 


All supervising teachers indicated 
there must be some evidence of defi- 
nite planning. Plans must be flexible. 
standard 
forms that must be followed, and this 


Some departments have 
appears to be helpful to student 


teachers. 


Miss Kennedy, departmental super- 
visor, reviewed the standards she uses 
in her methods class. Every student 
writes a unit plan and a lesson plan. 
The former plan contains a pretest, 
preview, pivotal questions, method of 
precedure, test, and an evaluation. 
Miss Kennedy welcomed suggestions 
for inclusion in the methods course. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 


Supervising teachers of science 
were led in discussion by Dr. Galen 


Bull. 


Some supervising teachers noted 
that some student teachers were weak 
in subject matter, but this did not 


cause great difficulty if the student 


teacher could look at himself honest- 
ly and critically. Some supervising 
teachers inquired if the discussion 
leader could get information from de- 
partments to guide him in making as- 
signments and advising supervising 
teachers. Some supervising teachers 
noted lack of direct correlation be- 
tween good academic work in college 


courses and good student teaching. 


student 


the 


teacher be left alone with the pupils? 


How much should 
It was suggested that the student 
teacher should not be left alone with 
the pupils during a dangerous experi- 
ment. All supervising teachers felt 
that the student teacher should teach 


alone as soon as he was ready for it. 


How much detail should be put in 
the cooperative notebook when there 
was ample time for conlerences? It 
was suggested that the supervising 
teacher make notes as he observed the 
student teacher and report that a con- 


ference was held to discuss the notes. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


Under the direction of Dr. Charles 
W. Engelland, three topics ol a pre- 
viously distributed agenda were dis- 
cussed: (1) day-by day supervision of 
the social studies teacher, (2) changes 
necessary lor moving into the semes- 
ter system, and ( 3) correlating the so- 
cial studies course and the student 


teaching experience. 


For the most part, the discussion 
was general in nature, with problems 
from both the college point of view, 
and the supervising teacher point of 
view raised and discused. However, 
one item of more specilic nature was 
introduced, discussed, and decided 
upon. This was the decision to use a 
“Class Observation and Conterence 
Form” on a trial basis during the 


This 


concerns the specitic acts of the stu- 


next quarter. evaluation tool 
dent teacher during one class period. 
It allows the supervising teacher to 
the per- 


formance on each phase of the lesson 


evaluate student teacher's 
as excellent, good, average, or weak. 
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to be a teacher—what is expected of 
him as a teacher both now and in 


the future. 


Mrs. Dewey: 


I consider it a treat to have student 
teachers. The student-teaching experi- 
ence should be considered a mutual 
one in which the cooperating teach- 
er and the student teacher learn from 


each other. 


I want to make student teaching a 


pleasant experience for a_ student 
teacher. Not only do | want the stu- 
dent to have an excellent experience, 
but | 


listic one. Above all, don't let the 


also want him to have a rea- 


student teaching experience dampen 
the student's enthusiasm for teaching. 
Student teachers are in the schools 


long enough to see the tedious chores 


which accompany teaching, but often 


they are not there long enough to see 


the satislying experiences. 


The supervising teacher shouldn't 
act as a “cushion” for the student 
teacher. The student should have an 
opportunity to meet the problems 
which a teacher sometimes experi- 


ences with parents and colleagues. 


There are some experiences (such 
as hall duty in a large high school) 
which an experienced teacher can 
handle but which a student teacher, 
because of his position, cant be ex- 


pected to handle so effectively. 


very experience which a student 
teacher has should be a learning ex- 
perience. Don't give students onerous 
chores to do when such chores cease 
to be learning experiences. Don't let 
the student teacher become merely a 


clerk for you. 


Mr. Johnson: 


Characteristics of a good student- 
teacher experience in relation to the 


teaching task itsel}: 

E-very student teacher should have 
an opportunity to experience teach- 
er s responsibilities during the open- 
ing of a school year. He should be 
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given the opportunity to know the 
young people with whom he is going 
to work. He also should have the op- 
portunity to share the confidences, 
understandings, and the insights of 
his supervising teacher. The student 
teacher should be placed in the curri- 
cular area in which he is most likely 


to teach upon graduation. 


| would hope that this experience 
would include an opportunity for the 
student to get a conception of the 
overall structure of the course or in- 
structional program so that he might 
see what he is to do in the context 
of the whole semester's werk. He 
should then be expected to plan with- 
in this structure but still be given sul- 
ficient freedom to operate within his 


framewo rk 


The student teacher should be giv- 
en complete responsibility as soon as 
possible (under the guidance of the 
supervising teacher). He should be 
given an appreciable amount of time 
in the classroom during which he is 
not being directly supervised by the 


teacher 


Characteristics of a good student- 
teaching experience in relation to the 


school and the community: 


As many prolessional experiences 
as possible should be included in the 
These 


experiences ought to include staff 


student-teaching experience. 


meetings, in-service education pro- 
grams, PTA meetings, parent conler- 


ences, community meetings, etc. 


The student teacher should be giv- 
en the opportunity to know something 
of the general school organization 


and its special services. 


The student teacher should live 
full time in the community in which 
he is doing his student teaching in 
order that he may come to know it 


better. 

Characteristics of a good student- 
teaching experience in relation to at- 
titudes and human relations: 


A harmonious point of view needs 


to exist between the student teacher 


and his supervisor concerning teach- 
ing and learning. There needs to be 
harmony between the teacher-educa- 
tien institution and the cooperating 
schools in the student-teaching pro- 
gram. The cooperating teacher needs 
to personily the highest in prolession- 
al ethics and morality as possible. 


College teachers, college 


visors, supervising teachers, admini- 


super- 


strators—all need to work together 
closely to meet the expectations of the 
student teacher who is coming into 
the school situation to do the most 


important job in the world. 


closed with 
brief remarks by representatives from 
the Division of Teaching and the 
Department of Education (Dr. Tan- 


ruther, Dr. Ford, Dr. Westfall. and 


Dr. Sharpe) who explained the new 


The general session 


professional program which will go 
into effect in September, 1959, when 
Indiana State Teachers College con- 


verts to a semester basis. 


REPORTS OF THE GROUP 
MEETINGS 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 


Business education cooperating 
teachers engaged in a discussion built 
around the topic, “Student Teacher 
Evaluation: Problems and Practices.” 
in their sectional meeting at the 
Tenth Annual Conference for Super- 
Vising Teachers. Highlights of the 
discussion, led by Robert Hoskinson, 
of the Department of Business, in- 


cluded these points: 


The purpose of evaluating the stu- 
dent teacher is far more than to rate 
his performance for final reporting 
purposes. Evaluation should be used 
to help the student teacher to obtain 
focus (How am | doing?) and _ to 
determine direction (How can I im- 
prove’). Emphasis should be placed 
upon the student teacher's learning 


to evaluate his own effectiveness. 


The cooperating teacher, other fa- 


culty members, the college supervisor, 
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202—Human Growth and Develop- 
ment spends one hour a day for two 
weeks at a scheduled time in a class- 
room in the Laboratory School. The 
student participates in a variety of 
activities and keeps a log. The super- 
vising teacher evaluates the work of 


the participator. 


An observation program of our Art 
Department whereby college students 
observe the teaching of art in the 
local public schools was mentioned. 


A college student must have ex- 
periences with children. Some schools 
have cadet-teaching in high school. 
Not enough of this is done. 


Induction of the Student Teacher 


How can the supervising teacher 
help the student teacher make a good 


beginning 7 


(1) The supervising teacher should 
make the student teacher feel wel- 
come, wanted, and needed. The stu- 
dent teacher should be introduced as 


another teacher. 


(2) The student teacher should 
get to know the school building 


gradually as he sees a need for it. 


(3) The stucent teacher learns by 
doing and should be assigned tasks 
from the beginning, depending upon 
his individual ability. The student 
teacher should begin working with 
small groups. The supervising teach- 
er might note the student teacher's 
preference as to what area she would 
like to begin teaching. Introduction of 
the regular class room routines should 
be slow but all things should be 


“covered . 


(4) In the beginning some super- 
vising teachers have a list of items 
the student teacher should do in a 
classroom. The student teacher checks 
off activities as she participiates in 
them. 


(5) In conferences the supervising 
teacher can find out if assigned tasks 
for the student teacher are a burden 


or a challenge. 


(6) Arrangements can be made 
lor the student teacher to visit other 


classrooms to see different situations. 
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(7) The supervising teacher should 
give the student teacher an over-all 
picture of past experiences of the 
group, and of goals to be achieved. 
The student teacher should be help- 
ed to see individual differences in the 


children he will be teaching. 


(8) The student teacher should be 
allowed to assume leadership early in 
the term. Help the children have the 
same conlidence in and respect for 
the student teacher as they have for 


the regular teacher. 


F-valuating Pupil Progress 


What should he the student 


ers role in pupil evaluation? 


The student teacher should have 
experience in making out grades; 
however. the final decision should be 


that of the supervising teacher. 


The student teacher should have 
experience in long-range evaluation. 
The important thing is that the 
student teacher know how to evaluate 


pupil progress. 


Role of the Principal 


The principal might tamiliarize 
the student teacher with the building 
and grounds and plan of organiza- 


tion. 


The supervising teacher should 
“clear” all arrangements, such as 
visiting another class, with the prin- 
cipal. Schoo! rules policies 
should be pointed out to the student 


leac her. 


The student teacher should attempt 
to obtain the perspective of the school 
administration in regard to teacher 


personnel. 


Student Teacher-Parent Relations 


Parents must be sold on the ideas 
of the student teaching program. The 
local newspapers usually will print 
school activities. Some classroom 
teachers send home a news sheet to 
parents, noting activities of units of 


study taught by the student teacher, 


lor example. This shows parents that 
student teachers can enrich the pro- 


gram. 


American Education Week is a 
good time for public relations. Par- 
ents can come to visit to see what stu- 


dent teachers are doing. 


What is the student teacher's role 
in teacher-parent relationships? (1) 
The student teacher should be en- 
couraged to defend his pupil evalua- 
tion to parents. (2) The supervising 
teacher should support the student 


teacher in all dealing with parents. 
(3) The student teacher should be in- 
cluded in parent conferences and 


should be encouraged to offer opin- 
ions. (4) The student teacher should 
be permitted to write notes to par. 
ents, subject to the approval of the 


supervising teacher and the principal. 


Evaluation of the Student Teacher 


How can we improve our evalua- 


tion of student teachers? 


(1) Evaluation can be most ef- 
fective when the student teacher asks 
for it. The student teacher should be 
encouraged to evaluate herself in de- 
tail. 


(2) Student teachers should be 
cncouraged to evaluate each day but 


plan again for tomorrow. 


(3) Supervising teachers might 
request the student teacher to evalu- 
ate her experiences at the end of the 


student teaching period. 


(4) Evaluation should be based 
upon immediate knowledge of the 
student teacher. Problems should be 
discussed objectively and tactfully. 


(5) The present evaluation sheet 
used by Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege needs to be revised. (It is now 


under revision). 


(6) A follow-up of former student 
teachers should be done after the first 
years of teaching. This would enable 
supervising teachers to check areas 
of weakness and make better judg- 


ments in the future. 
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CLASS OBSERVATION AND CONFERENCE FORM 


Student Teacher 
Date 


Lesson Topic 


Supervising Teacher .. 


Grade Level 


Indicate the degree of excellence demonstrated by the student teacher 


in the following aspects of the lesson, by placing one of the following num- 


bers in the space provided: 


2. Good 


1. Excellent 


3. Average 4. Weak 


. Opening of the class period: roll taking, announcements, secur- 


ing the attention of the students, getting started. 


Establishing and maintaining good class control. 


. Relating this lesson to prior and subsequent work in the course. 


. Motivating the class: holding their attention and interest through- 


out the period. 


. Envolving students in the lesson, both intellectually and emo- 


tionally. 


. Developing a congenial, democratic, and workmanship-like rela- 


tionship with the class. 


. Providing for individual differences within the class by indivi- 


dualizing the assignments and work. 


. Asking and answering questions. 
. . . . 
, Utilizing a variely of techniques and learning materials. 


. Presenting the facts, generalizations, and understandings of the 


lesson clearly, thoroughly, with adequate explanations. 


. Summarizing and emphasizing the main points of the lesson. 


. Giving the assignment. 


. Supervising the study period. 
. Possessing the essential subject matter knowledge. 


. Planning for the lesson in a logical. systemalic way, with that 


planning submitted to the supervising teacher in writing prior to 


the class period. 


_. What did students in the class do? 


in the space at the left.) 
1. read 


2. write 


CONFERENCE TIME: 


number(s) 
3. listen 


4. discuss 


5. observe 


(Place the appropriate 


participate 


6. play-act 


date hour place 


The supervising teachers felt the 
evaluation form would be useful to 
them and to the student teachers. 
First, it would give a definite and 
specilic starting point for evaluation. 
Second, if used each week of the stu- 
dent teaching experience, it would 
help the student teacher measure his 
progress. Third, the form would be a 
useful springboard for the formal con- 
ference that should be held following 


the observation. 


Some sentiment was expressed 
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against giving the student teacher too 


much work in his social studies 


methods that 
have to be done during the period in 


course, work would 
which he is doing student teaching. 
It this work is assigned, it should be 
done with full realization of the de- 
mands on the student teacher's time 


while in the field. 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Visiting secondary school super- 


vising teachers and speech majors 


were welcomed by Dr. Morgan and 
Dr. Masters, Miss Rohrig, and Mr. 
Rude. A panel discussed “What Can 
Indiana High Schools Do to Help 
Prepare Speech Majors to Teach 
Speech in High School?” Members 
ol the panel were Mrs. Lucia Bolt. 
NIrs. Mildred Haskins, Mr. Joseph 
Marcinko, and Mr. Thomas Wea- 
therston. Each panel member spoke 
lor his own high school situation, so 
those who listened got a picture of 
speech in varied high school situa- 


lions, 


ELEMENTARY 


The Elementary groups were divid- 
ed by levels—Kindergarten, 
Grades One and Two (Mrs. Mary 
Claire Hamrick, Leader, Mrs. Frances 
Jacques, Recorder) ° Grades Three 
and Four (Mrs. Desree Brown, Lead- 
er, Mrs. Barbara Boyle, Recorder) ; 
Grades Five and Six (Miss Esther 
Marsh, Leader, Mr. Herman Neckar, 
Recorder) . 


grade 


The Semester Plan 

The following points evolved from 
the discussion of the new semester 
plan: (1} Student teachers will en- 
gage in student teaching and the 
seminar for at least 12-13 weeks (10 
semester hours of credit): (2) For the 
remaining weeks the student will re- 
turn to the campus and enroll for five 
semester hours of credit in the follow- 
ing courses: Problems of Elementary 
Teaching, Tests and Measurements, 
Audio-Visual The 
following question was “brought up : 
What is the possibility of having all 


and education. 


students, those who will be teaching 
the second semester included, visit 
the school during the beginning of 


1 
the year / 


Participation and Pre-Student-Teach- 
ing Experiences 

What preparation, beyond actual 
course work, does the student need for 
student teaching? Actual experiences 
with children, such as the participa- 
lion program the 
School, helpful. 


each student enrolled in Education 


aboratory 


are For example, 
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have been in one building. Every- 
thing in the Soviet Union seems to 
have been made old. and the schools 
are exception. The lighting in 
most Soviet schools, according to our 
standards, is most inadequate. The 
heat goes on the first of November. 
regardless of the temperature, and if 
the children are cold prior to that time 
they must have to get along the best 
they can, not being permited lo wear 


their coats in the schoolroom. 


Returning to the point of your be- 
ing a very recent graduate of the ten- 
year school, you probably would have 
attended a high school of your choice 
in terms of the type of language in 
which you wished to major, even if 
you did not really want to he a 
foreign language student. (Let me 
hasten to clear this up because it is 
most peculiar.) If in Russia you had 
so desired, you could have gone to a 
French high school ora German high 
school or an English high school. In 
other parts of the Soviet Union you 
might have elected to have attended 
a Persian, Chinese, Arabian, or some 
other type of foreign language high 


school. 


Here the instruction was all in the 
language of your choice. Of course, 
you did the same reading in the text 
to be covered as did anyone else, no 
matter what type of foreign language 
high school he attended. This does 
not mean, however, that by the time 
you graduated trom high school you 
necessarily spoke fluently the lan- 
Ciuage in which all your instruction 
had been conveyed during the last 
three years. True, you read with some 
facility and spoke the language slight- 
ly. Even so. because your Soviet for- 
eign language teachers themselves 
had not themselves learned the Tan- 
guage from a native the accent which 
you now possess is very marked in- 


deed. 


Aside 


mathematics, biology and chemistry 


from studying physics, 
and a_ foreign language, including 
english which is required today of 
everyone from the third grade on— 


you learned the economic geography 
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of your own nation and that of others. 
You studied the history of the Com- 
munist party, taught by a member of 
the Communist Party, and you would 
have had some “home economy’, as 
it is called. or home economics, or 
“workshop”. as it is called in refer- 
ence to industrial arts. If you gradu- 
ated recently, you had some work in 
(We sometimes 


driver education. 


‘think that the Soviets wouldn't put 


up with any fads and frills so-called, 
but they are very proud of their driv- 
er education. Incidentally, it is quite 
different from ours because it consists 
largely of being able to take engines 
apart and put them together again. 
However. one does learn the rules of 
the road, he learns to read signs, and 
he learns to drive, although in all 
probability he will never earn enough 
money to purchase a car.) 

You learned from endless hours of 
that 


hard work is the core of the Soviet 


memorization and_ recitation 
schools. If for some reason vou ever 


lell behind in your subjects, your col- 


leagues tried to help you. If you had 


persisted in failing your work, a mem- 
ber of the Parents’ Committee from 
your class would have visited your 
the difficulties 
might have been. That person would 


home to learn what 
have reported back to the Parents’ 
Presidium of School and your fami- 
ly would have been asked to remedy 
its defects. The presence of family 
leuds or even too much noise to per- 
mit effective home study had to be 
stopped. So you worked under pres- 
sure, not only from teachers and your 
own parents, but also from your col- 
leagues. But this was not a drab ex- 
istance for you, because one is so 
very devoted to learning and at least 
dedicated to the competitions which 
he enters into in the extra-curricular 
activities, where his actual talents 
come into full bloom and where he 
learns his strengths. 

These competitions, plus the obser- 
vations of your oral and writen work 
by your school teachers, served to 
identify your talents. Therefore, the 
use of bour geois, undemocratic 


standardized tests which would have 


labeled you as fast or slow were never 


employed. 


Thus the school and the Young 
Communist Party working together, 
decided who were the most talented, 
recommending that at the end of high 
school you should be sent to a par- 
ticular type of technicum, or sort of 
junior college. Even earlier it might 
have to been decided that you would 
have been better off in a sort of high 
school with music or art emphasis 
where you would have the same cur- 
riculum that you would have had if 
you had stayed in your regular high 
school but with additional rigorous 
preparation in a field of specializa- 


tion. 
College Life—Soviet Style 


And so you got to college. Not that 
it was difficult for you to be admitted, 
lor you had decided to enter teach- 
ing. a_ profession where there is 
plenty of room. Indeed, you actually 
enjoyed the work you had to do in the 
summer, because it was comprised of 
working with children in Pioneer 


Camps. Earning your stipend ol 
twenty-live dollars a week, while al- 
so receiving room and board, you 
were not ploughing up the Virgin 
lands as are today s college students. 
You were engaged in your active- 
practice (the equivalent of American 
professional laboratory experiences 
with children. And you loved it and 
profited trom it because during the 
regular school year you knew how to 
work with the children in the class- 


rooms to which you were assigned. 


You did not, on the other hand, 
particularly care for the dormitory 
conditions, at least not the prying of 
young college instructors, your fellow 
members in the Komsomol. It's no fun 
to be awakened in the middle of the 
night to have your room searched. 
But, after all, you know that it must 


have been for the greater good. 


You enjoyed your live years in the 
pedagogical institute, and you were 
vlad that you had chosen to work 
with children of above the fourth- 


grade level. Otherwise you would 
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CONFERENCE ADDRESS: 


Seacher Education in America as Challenged 


By “The Soviet Education Effort 


DR. CHESTER S. WILLIAMS* 
Director of Student Teaching 
University of Oklahoma 


The topic “The Challenge of the 
Soviet Schools to American Educa- 
tion” could be discussed in different 
ways. | preler first to illustrate the 
point of view of Soviet supervising 
teachers toward Soviet education and 
then to draw educational implications 
for us in the United States. In order 
to do this, we need to place you in the 
Soviet Union just as I was. In other 
words, let's try to move us out of 
the 


place us somewhere in Russia, in the 


Terre Haute for moment and 
lkraine. or Uzbekistan. the three re- 
publics which I was fortunate enough 


this summer to visit. 


Pre Collegiate Years in the Soviet 


First, in order for you to become a 
teacher, you must of course, have 
gone to school just as you would 
have had, had you hailed from the 
United States. If you were fortunate 
living in the city or on a collective 
larm, you would have gone to a kin- 
dergarten. There you would have re- 
mained for four years. Your parents 
would have paid part of their union 
dues to finance your four-year stay in 
the kindergarten, which incidentally 
in your country is not considered to 
be part of the school system. In kin- 
dergarten you would have learned 
how to get along with other young- 
sters and you would have had other 
experiences similar to those in Ameri- 


can kindergartens. 


Thus you would have been a 


*Dr. Williams was a member of the 
1958 Seminar in Comparative Edu- 
traveled throughout 


cation. which 


Russia last summer. He is also Direc- 
tor of the 1959 AST Workshop to be 
held at the University of Nevada. 
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school veteran prior to the time you 
actually started school. Next, you 
would have had the same teacher for 
four years in grades one through four. 
It you had come from a home where 
Russian was spoken, you would have 
started right in, of course, with in- 
struction in the Russian language; 
otherwise, you would have been 
placed in a section in the school with 
those persons who spoke your tongue. 


In the typical classroom the seats 
and desks are very dilapidated com- 
pared to today’s American standards. 
But as a supervising teacher in the 
Soviet Union you still are teaching 
in schoolrooms which are very much 
like the ones in which you found 


yourself as a youngster. 


You studied on a half-day plan all 
through school. Perhaps you went in 
the morning, perhaps in the after- 
noon, but even if you were in school 
for only a half-day, you still were a 
mighty busy youngster because alter 
school you had what seemed to you 
to be mountains of homework and on 
many alternoons you would turn to 
activities other than regular school- 
work, being heavily involved in club- 
work and similar activities termed 
“circles.” In these activities you en- 
joyed the best equipment; here you 
learned arts and crafts, worked with 
scientilic equipment, learned to be a 
sood worker, along with your fellows, 
in the collective. This is where you 
learned the practical side, the school 
period being only for theoretical 
study. 


The teacher whom you had in the 
morning (or afternoon) was not the 
same leader who guided you in extra- 
curricular activities. He was a mem- 


ber of the Komsomols, or the Young 
Communist Party, specially trained 
to help you become a fine, upstand- 


ing young communist. 


From the fifth grade on you specia- 
lized in your studies, being involved 
in departmentalization, going from 
class to class. The inexpensive text- 
books you would read were paid for 


by your parents. 


Early you discovered the impor- 
tance of learning. As a Soviet, you 
studied, studied, and studied some 
more because you were afraid that 
otherwise you would have received a 
most inferior job. At the same time, 
however, you possessed a_ terrific 
drive to learn about things in the 
world. Heavy amounts of homework 
and long hours at a desk at school 
where memorization and super-recita- 
tion were the rule were not overly 
burdensome to you any more than 
they are today to your pupils. 

From age eight until age eighteen 
you undoubtedly would have gone to 
camp in the summer for at least thir- 
ty days. The camp was largely financ- 
ed, as was your kindergarten, by the 
union. Unless you came from a fami- 
ly that was not moral (for example, 
if you were a close relative of a Boris 
Pasternak) you would have been en- 
couraged to enjoy the availability of 
a Pioneer Camp under the leadership 
of the Komsomols. Here you learned 
to work and play together with other 
youngsters in a well-kept camp, ef- 
ficiently run, with good food and pro- 
visions for adequate rest and recrea- 


tion. 


Your high school days were strenu- 
ous, although you had already learn- 
ed the rudiments of physics and 
chemistry, having begun their study 
at least as early as the sixth grade. 
Your school was an academic insti- 
tution purely and simply. Long class 
periods, with sensible breaks in be- 
tween them, permitted you to make a 
good deal of noise in the corridors, 
where your teachers smiled as they 


watched you blow off steam. 


If you recently graduated from the 
ten-year school, all the grades would 
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with your work in building efficient, 
effective citizens for the collective. 
Workers in 


would not dream of inaugurating a 


radio and_ television 
new program of any type without first 
consulting the Ministry of Education 


in their republic. 


Your relationships with your peers 
is most pleasant and instructive. 
Union meetings devoted to self-criti- 
cism are most helpful in improving 
your lot. Recently it has obtained 
more adequate housing for teachers 
in the Moscow area. Plans are going 
forward to have the age of retirement 
lowered, that it may be on a par with 
that permitted in other enterprises. 
And you are most gratelul that The 
Teachers’ Newspaper publishes let- 
ters from the teachers. Only last week 
some teachers in the country had 
shilted 


they had complained that they had 


their assignments because 
. 
been in the outposts too long. Yes, 


you are proud of the democratic 
union, knowing that it will protect 
you against undue injustices. No ad- 
ministrator would think of dismiss- 
ing you without first ascertaining that 


the union would concur! 


You do not mind in the least that 
either your principal or vice-princi- 
pal is a member of the party and re- 
sponsible for supervising instruction. 
You want to do right, and you would 
be a member of the party if you could, 
But it is very difficult. Not many are 
chosen, even alter they have been Oc- 
toberists, Young Pioneers, and Kom- 


somols. 


You enjoy your vacations, work- 
ing in your fruit garden. Yes, this last 
summer's vacation was cut a bit short 
because you had to be on hand to 
visit with your American colleagues. 
But it was an interesting experience, 
after all, and it somewhat aroused 
your curiosity to travel to America. 
It must be a curious country! If only 


the Americans were free! 


Working with parents is one of 
your most enduring satisfactions. The 
Ministry of Education and the Aca- 
demy of Pedagogical Science help to 
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make the parents competent partners 
in the educational enterprise, offer- 
ing classes and other courses for par- 
ents, even issuing diplomas of atten- 
dance. Too, it is heart-warming to at- 
tend the sessions where parents share 
eHective ways of helping youngsters 
become good members of the collec- 
Also, the effected be- 
tween the school and the home by 
the the 


task of the teacher easier to assume. 


live. liasion 


parents committee makes 
And the way the parents help with 
the excursions is delightful. They are 
only too eager, you leel, to help oul. 


And the 


children read their papers belore the 


recall the contests where 


meeting ol parents and teachers 
Only last week, you remember, there 
were competitions tor the best dis. 
course on “How We Are Best Able 
-Hective 


Hlome Study. Its a joy to have the 


to Foster Conditions olf 
parents supervise conditions in the 
lunch room. Indeed, help from par- 
ents, on the one hand, and Komso 
mols on the other, makes the task ol 
teaching a pleasure. Nor are clerical 
daties a chore. No standardized tests, 
very lew reports, no liling cabinets to 


clean out. You are a leacher. 


Student-teaching supervision is one 
ol your major concerns. Although you 
are not paid extra for helping stu- 
dents in their teaching-training (and 
| use the word “training” here de- 
liberately) 


supervising teacher largely because 


and were selected as a 
your s¢ hool was one of those nearest 
to the pedagogical institute (they are 
all equally close from the point of 
view of their philosophy). you feel a 
deep sense ol pride in helping these 
young men and women become 
Soviet pedagogues. As a fellow in the 
Academy of Pedagogical Science of 


the R.LS.F.S R., 


heen able to contribute to the know- 


in addition, you have 


ledge of the Soviet teacher-training 
by writing up the notes of your scien- 
tilic experiments. All the schools are 


laboratories for the Academy. 


You enjoy working with student- 
teachers in the development of their 


lesson plans and in measuring their 


achievements in carrying them out. 
You also enjoy your association with 
ithe departments heads from the in- 
stitute, who along with other student- 
teachers, observe your student-teach- 
ers. You marvel at the progress some 
of them have made as they enter their 
final phase of the active practice and 
require so little checking on their les- - 
son plans or help in teaching the 
youngsters. Its a long way many of 
them have come, for it is easy to re- 
call their early stages when problems 
of nol knowing the material and hav- 
ing management problems with child- 
ren who tried to ‘test’ them loomed 


SO large. 


Yes, it) is orand to be a Soviet 
teacher. ‘Today more than ever the 
task looms large, and now that the 
ten-year school is becoming more uni- 
versal you are busy with faculty meet- 
ings devoted to changing the curricu- 
la in order that the polytechnical edu- 
that 


love labor and becom highly skilled 


cation may assure youngsters 
in technology. Your students will be 
even more strained than they now 
are because ol heavy homework. If 
the parents and doctors complained 
before, the work-study program will 
place a heavier burden upon the 
children. But if eleven or even twelve 
years of schooling become necessary, 
students will come to understand the 
practical aspect ol their education 
and not be simply academically pre 


pared as they are today. 


IMPLICATIONS For S. 


Teacner 
On the Credit Side 


Because as you have been reading 
along, developing some insights into 
the beliefs and attitudes of the Soviet 
teacher as well as into the workings 
of Soviet education itself and, there 
lore, you have been drawing your 
own conclusions for what this means 
to our schools and to you personally 
both a teacher of children and col- 
youth, I shall be brief in the 


drawing of my own implications. 


lege age 


It seems, first, that we would all 
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have had only two years of college 
and would have started out with a 
salary of filty-six dollars a month in- 
stead of the sevenly live you enjoyed 
as a beginning teacher. Then, too 
you were proud of your diploma pro- 
ject, or research thesis, and it was a 
glorious day when all your friends, 
who seeing the notice in the news- 
paper, came to watch vou defend it. 
Your major professor, or advisor, 
helped you spar with your officially- 
designated “opponent”, and you did 
so well with your research that the 
results were published in the pedago 


gical journal “Teaching Notes.” 


If maintaining good grades in the 
secondary school had not been too 
difficult, it was much different now. 
If you had not been proficient in the 
Russian 
have been admitted to the institute. 


Other 


also stiff, but luck was with you on 


language, you would not 


entrance examinations were 
some of the questions you drew from 


the box. 


Being a prospective teacher of his- 
lory, you studied more in this field 
than in any other. Your general edu- 
cation received a large degree of em- 
phasis, whereas your work in the his- 
tory and theory of education and the 
psye hology of learning, together with 
methodology, was not very marked. 
No, Russian language and literature, 
the history of dialectical materialism, 
and the economic aspects of commu- 
nist doctrine—again the general edu- 
cation phase—were considered para- 
mount. Passive and active practice, 
the equivalent of American observa- 
tion and student-teaching, however, 
received a marked degree of atten- 
tion. Indeed, the American educators 
who visited with you this past sum- 
mer were impressed with this aspect 


of your preparation. 


They couldn't see, though, why 
you studied Pavlovian psychology to 


But, 


then. the Americans are a confused 


the exclusion of other lypes. 


lot. They study Freudian and Gestalt 
psychologies and all sorts of different 
philosophies of education and are so 
varying theories and 


infused with 
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that cannot 


among themselves, always discussing 


concepts they agree 
different points of view. You know 
that Soviet educators are much more 
efficient and have determined the best 
philosophies and psychologies in 
keeping with the teaching of your 
sacred father Karl Marx and your 
saintly leader, Nikolai Lenin. And 
you know that 
late Krupskaya, 


wisdom when she wrote on metho- 


Lenin's widow, the 

possessed much 
dology. At one time, you recall, you 
read some of the work of John Dewey 
and thought they contained some ele- 
ments of truth. But you learned bet- 
ter, particularly alter Dewey refuted 
his earlier wisdom, becoming ill in his 
old age and writing bad things about 
your country after having had such a 


nice visit with your colleagues. 


But, then, as you know so well, 
Americans are such an odd lot. They 
employ teachers and then permit the 
students to study what they please. 
The teacher in America, you realize 
only too well, is really not a teacher. 
He is only a sort of caretaker of the 
children. And the one you saw re- 
cently had the effrontery to point out 
that your new schools were ran-down 
and that the lighting was poor. Their 
standards are most peculiar. Even af- 
ter you told them to tell America that 
foreign language teaching and poly- 
technical education were — serious 
weaknesses of your system, they still 
maintained that the physical condi- 
lions were poor and attention to in- 
dividuals noticeably absent. A ridicu- 
lous charge, for all teachers have 
ample opportunity to measure recita- 
tions frequently. Indeed, grading the 
copy books weekly and sending them 
home to be signed by parents, is most 
demanding. You know, therefore, that 
you know each child and his work, 
for even with thirty in each class you 
teach but eighteen hours each week, 
including Saturdays. And you also 
realize that the Americans are delud- 


ing themselves if they think that they 


know their own pupils as individuals. 


With the loads they carry you are 
certain that they must only resemble 


sheepherders. 


But before discussing your role as 
a teacher in Soviet classrooms you 
should not neglect mentioning one 
other aspect of your college career— 
how discipline is maintained by your 


peer group. This is a wonderful prac- 


lice, you arg certain, because it is ef- 


fective as well as democratic. The in- 
structor may pass judgment on your 
academic work, but your Komsomol 
colleagues inform your advisor twice 
yearly of your deportment in working 
with the circles and of your attitude 
toward the collective. If you do not 
measure up, you are first warned and 
then dropped. Recall, if you will, 
how many of your colleagues in the 
institute were sent to work in the fac- 
tory or on the farm, even if they were 
fairly good academic students. And 
the shame of it! Not long ago a few 
misguided teachers, at the University 
of Moscow, had the audacity as well 
as poor judgment to announce to their 
department head that they should be 
the ones to decide whether their stu- 
dents should remain in college! No, 
they are no longer on the faculty. 
Perhaps, you recall, they may simply 
have failed their examination at the 
end of the five-year period, someone 
more competent having won out in 
the competitions. In any event, you 
are certain that it is well that they 


have been replaced. 


Your Function as a Teacher 


It is to be 
teacher. The future of your nation, 


wonderlul a Soviet 
you know, is in the hands of the 
children who are, in turn, entrusted 
to your care. It is marvelous to know 
that there are no poor students, only 
poor teachers, and it is always a 
stimulation and a challenge to work 
in this exalted profession. Only  re- 
search scientists, engineers, and high 
partly members have more prestige. 
Doctors enjoy far less prestige than 
do you. After all, they are only en- 
gaged in repair work. You are build- 


ing. You are creating. 


And all the 


media are at your command. Televi- 


Soviet educational 


sion, radio, magazines, newspapers— 


all of these are geared to help you 
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Report on Theatre Tour 


(Continued from Page 98) 


they spent their leisure on the beach. 
The next stop was the Philippine 
Islands. The climate there also was 
much enjoyed and they had several 
swims in beautiful outdoor pools. 
Nirs. 


brother whom she had not seen for 


Roach was able to meet her 
many years. They spent the day to- 
gether in Manila. 


The tour was concluded by three 
performances on the island of Guam. 
[-verything seemed ideal. The people 
suw all of the island. were fascinated 
by its jungles, romped on the beaches, 
played in the sea, and got slight cases 
of sunburn to bring home. They gave 
their funniest performance there—475 
laughs—an average of almost 5 laughs 
per minute for the running time of the 
show. It was their last performance. 
That was on December 15th. 1958. 
Next day they took off for Hawaii. 
They had four days on the island 


paradise and enjoyed seeing the 
sights. 

l'pon returning to Travis Air 
May, 1959 


Force Base they learned that a strike 
of airline employees was imminent. It 
was decided that the group would 
break up and accept available ac- 
commodations in order to be sure to 
be home in time for Christmas. All 
but Mrs. Roach, Jeannie Knapp. and 
Suzis Schatz returned to Terre Haute 
on Saturday, December 20th. Jan 
Banjamin got a plane from Chicago 
and was able to fly directly to his 
home town olf Lafayette. The three 
women arrived at Hulman Field Sun- 


day evening December 2\st. 


In the early weeks of the new year 
members of the company made many 
personal appearances to talk on topics 
related to what they had learned. 
They talked to junior high school 
classes in New Albany, high school 
classes in New Albany and Simp- 
sonville (Ky.). high school convoca- 
tions in Terre Haute and Casey (TI.). 
college classes such as Arts and Civi- 
lization, a group of college librarians, 
speech classes and clubs such as the 
National Forensic Club, social so- 
rorities in Terre Haute, and a meet- 
ing of the women of the Terre Haute 
Childrens Theatre. 


Many times they showed slides of 
scenes they photographed in the Far 


Fast. 
cussions in the Sycamore Playhouse 
and at the Terre Haute Y. W.C. A, 
Mrs. Roach told about the tour be- 


fore a special banquet held by the 


They participated in panel dis- 


l-aculty Womens Club. Frequently 
on these discussions an interesting 
display of the purchases made abroad 
was used as graphic aid. The girls 
appeared in dresses and kimonos and 
jewelry. The boys showed their china- 
ware and art objects. All in all, as 
President Holmstedt had predicted, it 
that the 


stadents had received more education 


was apparent to everyone 
from their trip than the college could 
ever have brought to them on the 
campus. They returned more adult, 
more quietly assured and confident. 
They had also become more proficient 
in their practice of the art of acting. 
This was clearly shown when they 
did a 


through of the play upon their return 


propless, sceneryless run- 
It was very evident that each perform. 
er had improved and the show which 
many in the audience had seen twice 
lunnier 


Command by the Sycamore Players 


was more interesing and 


than ever. The tour of the Pa 
in their production ol See How Trey 


Run was in every way successful and 


worthwhile. 
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agree that in a bit over forty years 
the Soviets have been able to effect 
miraculous technological advances. 
This has been an all-out effort, and 
education has played a major role. 
Probably, too, at least most of us ad- 
mire this devotion to education and 
see in the cooperation of various edu- 
cational agencies a tremendous source 
of strength for indoctrination. What 
can we learn from this nation which 
values learning to an almost fanati- 
cal degree? How can we learn to all 


pitch in together? 


This all-pervasive education effort 
has had, as we have seen, a terriflic 
impact upon the teacher. He or she 
is a highly respected individual who 
has the utmost faith in her work. We 
who do not see ourselves as strug- 
gling for world leadership are plea- 
sure bent and captives of the admen. 
We would much sooner go hopeless- 
ly into debt to purchase a new fancy. 
prestige-type car than borrow to take 
a trip around the world. We do not 
see the need to travel to other lands, 
to understand the people of the 
world. We say that we want peace, 
but won't budge from in front of our 
TV sets to try to work for it. 


In this connection we might do well 
to take a hard look at the program of 
Soviet foreign-language teaching in 
the schools, where children start 
English in the third grade and ‘ma- 
jor in a foreign language in high 
school. Although it is true that their 


program by their own admission is 


inadequate in relation to the amount 


of time and effort expended upon it. 
they at least see that skill in a for- 
eign language is an important tool in 
today s world. We must stress foreign 
language teaching and use it in ex- 


change programs of every sort. 


Wat can or must we do to make 
American schools safe for learning? 
In areas where a ten-year school is 
available, very few Soviet children 
drop out of school. Fast and slow sec- 
tions do not exist, but motivation is 


almost forever at a high pitch (On 
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the debit side, there is serious ques- 
tion where the grading system is par- 
ticularly strict. For example, D's and 
are indeed uncommon). 


What must we do to make learn- 
ing a precious commodity 7 How can 
we guide children to become truly re- 
sponsible? Truly socially, as well as 
intellectually competent? In their 
own way the striving, energetic, un- 
sophisticated Soviets are way out in 
front—by more than the weight or 
height of a few Sputniks. 


The Red Side of the Blotter 


Of course, there are at least as 
many aspects of our educational sys- 
tem which the Soviets cannot adopt 
for their uses as there are of ours at 
which the Soviets would not take a 
second look. Their Marxist eyes re- 
gard our economic teachings as _ re- 
actionary and absurd. They consider 
our testing programs equally ridicu- 
lous, and they take a mighty dim view 
o! our elective system. Our psycholo- 
gies of learning, they feel, are fantas- 
tic. are not Freudians, they 
point out, ‘and abstract art and non- 
directed teaching simply do not coin- 


cide with reality.” ) 


We as Americans, on the other 
hand, are convinced that learning and 
doing cannot be separated, that it 
does not make sense to separate the 
theoretical and practical aspects of 
education, that they should go hand 
in hand. The fact that we do not live 
up to our beliefs in practice is quite 


something else. 


We do not recommend all students 
progressing at the same rate through 
a long succession of textbooks. We do 
not cherish the practice of blind 
memorization, of constant repetition, 
ol students in the sciences simply 
copying the demonstrations of the 
teachers they have just seen; we call 
lor a more insightlul, experimental, 
creative approach in our high school 


laboratories. 


We cherish the concept of self-dis- 


cipline, and although we hold that 
the peer group should work toward 
the betterment of the social and aca- 
demic competencies of its members, 
we do not feel that spying and tat- 
tling are appropriate means to this 
end in our form of democracy. Indeed. 
many Americans do not consider that 
the Soviets possess a democracy, de- 
spite their protestations to the contra- 


ry. 


We also maintain that Soviet 
physical plants and equipment are 
outmoded and almost totally inade- 
quate. Soviet educators do not in the 
least concur with these criticisms, al- 
though they stoutly repeat that their 
foreign language and polytechnical 
programs in the ten-year school are 


highly inadequate. 


ConcLupDING STATEMENT 


In conclusion, teachers for Ameri- 
ca's schools must be prepared to help 
children think independently, be 
creative, and become ever-increasing- 
ly individually and socially respon- 
sible, working for real L.S.-style 
democracy, knowing when and how 
to act independently and with pres- 
sure groups. The impetus toward 
helping teacher-education students 
become more eHectively responsible 
by means of a wide range of profes- 
sional laboratory experiences is grati- 
lying. But today the usual graduate 
of teacher-preparing institutions has 
a gleam in one eye only and takes his 
place in the ranks able only to fit in- 


to and perpetuate the status quo. 


Those who prepare teachers must, 
then, exemplily the qualities they de- 
sire to see “caught by those taught, 
America’s future teachers. Therefore, 
in an overly-sophisticated society very 
possibly having already reached the 
apex olf its development, we desper- 
ately need in teacher-preparing insti- 
tutions a group of willing. zealous, 
courageous, imaginative, creative col- 
lege teachers dedicated to and capable 
ol social engineering. 
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